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Cutting across categories: 
The ideology of relics in Buddhism! 


Peter SKILLING 


In this article I hope to demonstrate that relics are central to Buddhist history, thought, 
and practice. This very centrality confounds our categories, from ‘Sravakayana’/‘Mahayana’ 
to ‘spiritual culture’/‘material culture’. The cult of relics is shared by all Buddhist traditions 
and societies. The cult is both intensely spiritual — relics inspire devotion, visions, chronicles, 
and rhapsodies - and unabashedly material - relics are carefully encased in precious 
containers, which are in turn enshrined in caskets to be installed within sti#pas, pagodas, 
and images. Extraordinary amounts of wealth, of exchequer, have been and still are 
lavished upon relics by devotees, monastics and rulers.’ And if physical relics may be 
classed as fetishes, what then of spiritual relics — the dharmasarira? 

If at times Buddhism is described as a religion of images, as it has been in China, 
it may also be described as a religion of relics. Both relics and images are representatives 
of the Buddha, or, in several senses, they are the Buddha himself. Further, images are 
often sa-dhatuka — that is, ‘with relics’, installed in special cavities or in the base — and 
reliquaries are often decorated with images of the Awakened One. It can be difficult to 
draw a line between relic worship and image worship. 

This study draws on both literary and archeological evidence to examine 
terminologies, artefacts, and ideas connected with relics and reliquaries. Literary sources 
include Pali commentaries and liturgies, and Mahayana sutras, in particular the 


' This is a revised and expanded version of a public lecture presented at the International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, Tokyo, on Tuesday, 10 February 2004. I thank Ven. Bhikkhu Pasadika, Ven. Bhikkhu 
Sugandha, Andrew Glass, Chuck Muller, Peter Nyunt, Pattaratorn Chirapravati, Prapod Assavavirulhakarn, 
Olivier de Bernon, Lilian Handlin, and Jan Nattier for providing information and materials for this article. 
I am especially grateful to the Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, The Institute for Comprehensive 
Studies of Buddhism, ‘Taisho University for providing, through the good offices of Yonezawa Yoshiyasu, a 
pre-publication copy of the portion of the Sanskrit text of the Vienalakirtiirdesa relevant to this article. 

* The variety of recent studies of relics highlight the scope — and inexhaustiblity (¢ksayatva) — of the topic: 
Faure (various: see bibliography); Germano and ‘Trainor, Embodying the Dharma; Ruppert, Jewel in the 
Ashes and various; Sharfe, ‘On the Allure of Buddhist Relics’; Strong, Relics of the Buddha, Trainor, Relics, 
Ritual, and Representation. Lexical entries include Cornu, ‘Reliques’ and ‘Stipa’, in Dictionnaire encyclopédique 
du bouddhisme, Faure, ‘Dato’, in Hobogirin VIII, Nanayakkara, in Weeraratne (ed.), Encyclopedia of Buddhism; 
Schopen, ‘Relic’, in Critical Terms for Religious Studies; Ruppert, ‘Relics and Relic Cults’ and Whitfield, 
‘Reliquaries’ in Buswell Jr. (ed.), Encyclopedia of Buddhism. Vincent Smith’s pioneering excursus in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is still useful, while La Vallée Poussin’s discussion of stapas and caityas in 
L’Inde aux temps des Mauryas remains required reading. 
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Bhadrakalpika-sitra, Vimalakirti-nirdesa, and Saddharmapundarika-sitra.’ Phraseologies 
excavated from these texts reveal a shared language and common cognitions, current in 
India from, perhaps, the Sunga period on. 


‘THE BURDEN OF CATEGORIES 


The ill and unfit choice of words wonderfully obstructs the understanding. 
Francis Bacon, 1620; 


The burden of categories weighs heavy in our intellectual baggage. What categories do I 
mean here, and why do I intend to cut across them? 

Categories are tools of analysis. They are not absolute entities. They are provisional 
devices meant to help us to structure our ideas and to organize our data. They are meant 
to illuminate, not to obscure. But unfortunately we often invest our categories with a 
degree of substantiality they do not merit, and imagine that they were historical agents 
in their own right. If we allow this to happen, our categories cast a long shadow over our 
data. And if our categories become too tidy, they close the avenues to inquiry. We pack 
the data into the appropriate boxes, and shut the lids: there is no need for further 
questions. We mistake categorization for understanding. 

Two of the most overworked categories in Buddhist studies are the pair Sravakayana 
and Mahayana. No one agrees what to call the first - Hinayana, original Buddhism, 
primitive Buddhism, mainstream Buddhism, etc. — and this disagreement supports — dare 
I say proves — my point. Sravakayana is a contested category, but it has never existed as a 
historical, social, or institutional agent. The same may be said for Mahayana. What we 
have tried to express or classify with these two categories are trends in ideas and practices 
that developed within Indian (and sooner rather than later, of course, extra-Indian) 
society. The developments occurred within the institutions of the Buddhist samghas, 
which were independent and widely dispersed. But we have reified the categories and 
treated Sravakayana and Mahayana as discrete historical agents and movements, when 
they are meant to describe related processes of intellectual interaction, often intense 
dialogue and debate, within a single (but infinitely variable) imagination, Buddhism. The 
categories are meant to provide a background, to help us sort out our data, but they have 


> The paper concentrates mainly on ‘physical relics’ — a topic sufficient in its own right - and does not 
stray into the alluring fields of ‘dbarmasarira relics’, or of ‘relics of use’ such as the Buddha’s begging-bowl 
- for which see Wang-Toutain, ‘Le bol du Buddha’ and Shinohara “The Story of the Buddha’s Begging 
Bowl’. The different types of relics might be coterminous rather than contiguous, but a research paper 
must set up practical parameters. Other points that deserve to be explored, but are beyond the scope of 
this small contribution, are relics and literature, relics and gender, relics and pageantry, relics and trade, 
and relics and metaphor. 


* Novum Organum, Aphorism 43, cited in Crystal and Crystal, Words on Words, 39:4. 
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marched on to the stage and taken over the show. 

Relics, the subject of this paper, are a case in point. The cult of relics is central to 
all Buddhisms, and I will show below that ideas about relics current in Indian society, or 
in the Buddhist samghas, are reflected in a range of texts, from the Bhadrakalpika-sitra to 
the Saddharmapundarika, to several Pali works. The relation between these texts is ideational 
— they express, attest to, a certain ideology of relics, which may not be the primary 
concern of the texts themselves. The ideology is embedded. The relations are not between 
the words of one text and the words of another, they are relations of ideas. And ideas are 
not the property of schools, of Vinaya lineages, or of yanas. 


I 
THE CENTRALITY OF RELICS IN BUDDHIST HISTORY, THOUGHT, AND PRACTICE 


The Buddhist cult from the earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from the most ancient remains 
and documents until the present day, has always been characterized by the prominence of relic-worship. - 
Vincent A. Smith, 1918.° 


From 15 December 2002 to 28 February 2003, a ‘precious eye-tooth relic’ from Lingguang 
Temple, Beijing, was displayed for public worship in a large hall at Buddhamandala 
(Phutthamonton) in Nakhon Pathom province, now effectively a western suburb of 
Bangkok, Thailand. When the relic arrived on 15 December it was ‘invited’ into the hall 
by the high-ranking senior monk Somdet Phra Phuttachan representing the Supreme 
Patriarch of Thailand. The Supreme Patriarch came in person to offer his respects on 18 
December. Each day tens of thousands of people flocked to pay homage to the relic, and 
several tens of millions of Baht in donations were collected. Souvenir photographs and 
booklets sold briskly. The relic was encased in a Ming-style Tibetan stipa, and attended 
by Chinese monks, who performed appropriate rituals. Questions of nikaya-affiliation, of 
‘sect’, of “‘Theravada—Mahiayana’ were not relevant — this was an international mainstream 
Buddhist event.’ 

The next year, in 2003, relics from three countries — Thailand, India, and Sri 


* Relics (Eastern)’, p. 659. 


° Phra boromasaririkathat phra khiaow kaew chak satharanarath prachachon chin sii raja-anachak thai, chalerm 
phra kiart phra bat somdet phra chao yd hua phumipbhol adulyadet song phra charoen phra chonmayu 75 phansa 5 
thanawakbom 2545 [The Holy Supreme Physical Relic, the Holy Eye-tooth, from the People’s Republic of 
China to Thailand, in Celebration of the 75th Birthday of His Majesty King Bhumibol Adulyadej on 5 
December 2545] (no publication details given: illustrated catalogue sold during the exhibition of the relic, 
156 pp.). Lingguang is translated into Thai as ‘Saeng Saksit’ (Holy Light). For the tooth-relic and its 
history see Chinese Buddhist Association, Buddhists in New China; Liao Pin and Wang Tianxing, Ancient 
Temples in Beijing, pp. 42-45; Strong, Relics, p. 205. 


” For earlier tours of the tooth-relic, to Burma in 1955 and to Ceylon in 1961, and again to Burma in 
1994, see Chinese Buddhist Association, Buddhists in New China, pp. 184-188, and Strong, Relics, pp. 
205-209. 
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Lanka - were displayed for worship at Phra Pathom Chedi (Phra Pathama Cetiya, itself a 
reliquary), also in Nakhon Pathom province, from 27 November to 30 December.® At 
the end of the year, as scheduled, the relics were enshrined in the Great Caitya of the 
temple. Some, however, continue to be displayed in a hall beside the Caitya, because the 
abbot wanted to give those who had not yet paid homage the opportunity to do so. 

Relics are, with apologies to Bodhidharma, ‘a separate transmission outside the 
teachings which does not posit words’. Or, perhaps, which posits a single word: sarira. 
This word has travelled with relics from India to China, Korea, Japan, and Vietnam: 
from Sanskrit serira to Chinese sheli, Korean sari, Japanese shari, and Vietnamese xa /oi. 
In Khotanese we find the loan word Sarira,’ in Uighur Serir.'° In Pali the noun sarira is 
used in the plural in the sense of relics in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta and its commentary. 
The adjective saririka may be combined with dhatu to make saririka-dhatu. Dhatu occurs 
in combined forms such as kesa-dhatu (hair-relic), nakha-dhatu (nail-relic), kesanakha-dhatu, 
nalata-dhatu (forehead-bone relic) - and dhatu-sarira. Kesanakha-stipas are mentioned 
frequently in the voluminous Malasarvastivadin Vinaya literatures." 

In Chinese dhatu is also used, transcribed as duodu (Japanese dato). In South-East 
Asia dbatu is the preferred term, although the formal Thai term for a relic of a Buddha is 
the combined form phra parama-saririka-dhatu (pronounced phra boroma-saririka-that). 
The Khmer use the same names as the Thai, pronouncing dhatu as ‘thieat’. Epigraphic 
Mon uses dbat and sariradbat.” Another term in Thai, for at least the disciples of the 
Buddha, is athi-dhatu (athi that), from Pali atthi (Sanskrit asthz), ‘bone’. In Newari and 
Nepali asthi-dhatu may be used for relics of the Buddha and his disciples. The Thai, Lao, 
and Shan use phra that (‘holy dhétu’) for both relic and reliquary. The Burmese and the 
Tibetans are odd men out in that they translate rather than adopt loan-words. The 
Burmese word for relic is mve-to (‘holy relic’, the suffix to being used for sacred and royal 
terms); there is also the hybrid form dhat-to mve-to. A hair relic is cham-té. In Tibetan 
dbatu is usually translated as rin bsrel, and sarira as sku gdun, which can also used for 
dbatu and asthi."* 


History and hagiography 


Relics have histories which, given that relics are alive with the power of Buddhas, might 


° 17 raliik nai ngan pithi anchoen phra boromasaririkathat sam phaendin thai- india - si lanka na wat phra 
pathom chedi rajaworamabawiban, Nakhon Pathom: Wat Phra Pathom Chedi Rajaworamahawihan, 2546 
[2003]. 

* TOL Khot 172/5, line 4, in Skjarve, Khotanese Manuscripts. The same fragment uses caittya and mabdcaittya 
as loan-words. 


© Moriyasu, ‘Uighur Buddhst Stake Inscriptions’, p. 169. 
"' On the subject of hair and nails, see Frazer, The Golden Bough, pp. 281-286. 
” Shorto, Dictionary, pp. 208, 367. 


® See Negi, Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary,Vol. 1, p. 177. The terminology of ‘relics’ over time and through 
contexts needs a much more detailed study, taking into account epigraphic, literary, and oral sources. 
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well be called biographies or hagiographies. The most significant and coherent corpus of 
relic histories is that transmitted in Pali by the Mahavihara school. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between histories of relics and histories of stiépas, and the 
influential classic is the Thiapavamsa — the Chronicle of the Stipa, here the Mahathipa at 
Anuradhapura — composed by Vacissara in the thirteenth century. Vacissara’s work is 
based on earlier sources, including a Sinhala version and the lost Cetiyavamsatthakatha.'* 

Relics and stépas feature prominently in the grand Mahavihara chronicle, the 
Mahavamsa, Other works relate the histories of specific relics: '’ 


Dantadhatunidana Account of the Tooth Relic (PL § 2.76; PVL § 3.13) 
Dathadbatuvamsa Chronicle of the Eyetooth Relic (PL § 2.79; PVL § 3: 35) 
Nalatadhatu-Vamsa Chronicle of the Forehead-bone Relic (PL § 2.94, PVL § 3.14) 
Chakesadbatunidana Account of the Six Hair Relics 

Atthakesadhatunidbana Installation of the Eight Hair Relics (PL § 3.12; PVL § 3.12) 


Bodhi-trees, though not relics in the sense of dhd@tu, are caityas, and there is a chronicle of 
the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura, the Mahabodhivamsa (Chronicle of the Great Bodhi-tree: 
PL § 2.145; PVL § 3.15). The finabodhavali, composed by Devarakkhita Jayabahu 
Dhammakitti in the second half of the thirteenth century, is a verse text that gives the 
lineage of twenty-eight Jinas and their Bodhi-trees.'° 

The rich Siamese literature on relics is composed in both Pali and vernaculars. 
The finakalamélini, composed in Pali in Northern Siam in the sixteenth century, reworks 
materials on relics from the Ceylonese texts, but also relates the histories of local caityas. 
Every caitya worth its mustard has a chronicle in Thai and the dialects of Thai, whether 
oral, written in manuscripts, or printed. A collection of relic histories ¢aznan phra that) 
published by the Fine Arts Department of Thailand deals with the following reliquaries:"” 


Part 1 


Phra That Doy Tung, Chiang Rai province 
Phra That Hariphunchai, Lampang province 


* Jayawickrama, The Chronicle of the Thapa. Sri Lankan literature on relics exists not only in Pali, but also 
in Sinhalese. For the tooth-relic in Sinhalese tradition and literature see the Hocart, Temple of the Tooth; 
Seneviratne, Rituals of the Kandyan State, and entries under ‘Dalada’, ‘Dalada Maligava’, and ‘Dalada 
Perahara in Jotiya Dhrasekera (ed.), Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. IV, Fascicle 2, 1984, pp. 282-299. 

'S «pL? = Skilling and Santi 2002; ‘PVL’ = Skilling and Santi 2004. 

6 Liyanaratne, ‘La Jinabodhavali de Devarakkhita’. 


'’ Part 1 was first published as Prachum tamnan phra that phak ti 1 (106 pp.) in memory of Nang Khae 
Fasak at her funeral at Wat Traimit Withayaram on Monday, 17 August, 2485 [1942]. Part 2 was first 
published as Prachum tamnan phra that phak ti 2 (92 pp.) in memory of Police Lieutenant-General Salap 
Kiartisut at his royally sponsored cremation at the Army Crematorium, Wat Somanat Wihan, Bangkok, 
on 2 December 2510 [1967]. The individual histories, however, had been published previously on several 
occasions: these are listed on the verso of the title page. The two parts were published together as Prachum 
tamnan phra that phak ti 1 lae phak ti 2 (180 pp.) in memory of Mrs. Erp Umaphirom at her cremation 
ceremony at Wat Makut Kasatriyaram on 13 August, 2513 [1970]. 
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Phra That Lampang Luang, Lampang province 
Phra That Chumphit Nakhon 

Phra That Déy Paphitap, Phrae province 

Phra That Ché Hae, Phrae province. 


Part 2 


Phra That Phanom, Nakhon Phanom province 
Phra Boromathat, Nakhon Si Thammarat province 
Phra That Déy Suthep, Chiang Mai province 

Phra That Chae Haeng, Nan Province. 


Another collection brings together tanan from Lanna — biographies of Buddha images, 
foundation myths of footprints impressed by the Buddha during his travels in the region, 
and histories of temples and court and secular events. Histories of relics and stapas 
additional to those of Tamnan phra that include: 


Phra That Chom Théng, Chiang Mai province 

Phra That Kaew Dén Tao, Lampang province 

Phra That Si Dén Kham, Phrae province 

Wat Phra That Chém Ping Chayamongkhon, Lampang province. 


Independent texts in Lanna Thai dealing with relics include: 


Tamnan Finadantadbatu History of the Conqueror’s Tooth Relic (PVL § 26.2) 
Tamnan Vamadantadbatu History of the Left Tooth Relic (PVL § 26.8) 
Tamnan Saririkadbatu — History of the Physical Relics (PVL § 26.11). 


Chronicles of some reliquaries, such as Wat Chém Thong or Phra That Déoy Tung, are 
also published individually.’? Generally such books can only be obtained by visiting the 
temple. Books on relics and reliquaries, not only of the Buddha but also of his disciples, 
are regularly published.” Such books often give sketches or photographs of the relics of 
the Buddha and his disciples, with instructions on how to ‘invite’ their relics to appear.” 


18 Sanguan Chotsukharat, Prachum tamnan lannda thai. 

" References are to Skilling and Santi, 2004. 

” Tamnan phra thakkbinamolithat baeng ong somdet phra samméa sampbuttha chao lae prawat luang phé phet, 
Wat Chém Thong, Chiang Mai, 2543 [2000] has an English translation by Kathryn Johnston Chindaporn, 
‘The Chronicle of the Most Exalted Phra Dakkhinamoli Relic of the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha’, pp. 
49-112 (and also a Lanna Thai text, pp. 113-149). For free renderings of several Northern Thai chronicles 
see Swearer et al., Sacred Mountains. 

”! See e.g. Thongsiip Suphamak (ed.), Tamnan phra that khong phra phuttha chao lae phra savok, Bangkok: 
Department of Religious Affairs, Ministry of Education, 2517 [1974] (reprinted 2531 [1988]); Vallibhotoma 
2539; Satiian Suphasophon, Phra boromasdririkathat Wat Si Phim (Ban Hae) A. Muang Ch. Ley Tamnan 
phra saririkathat, Ley: Wat Si Phim, Saturday, 2 October 2525 [1982]. 

” See for example Sadap Thirabut, Phra boromathat phra phuttharip phra phim lae phra khriiang, printed 
for the cremation of Mr. Thian Thirabut at Wat Somanat Wihan, 7 April 2502 [1958], pp. 1-16; Withaya 
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A sumptuous boxed two-volume set was produced after the visit of the tooth-relic in 
2002, under the title Book on the Supreme Physical Relics, under the Patronage of His Holiness 
the Supreme Patriarch.’ One volume bears the title Phra boromasaririkathat (Buddha Relics, 
297 pp.), and illustrates a range of relics of the Tathagata. The other volume is entitled 
Phra orabantathat(Arhat Relics, 263 pp.) and illustrates the relics of several dozen immediate 
arbat disciples of the Buddha, along with those of Jivaka Komarabhacca, Upagutta, 
Mahinda, and several nuns and female lay followers. 

Mon and Burmese chronicles narrate the history of relics and reliquaries in present- 
day Burma, but, as far as I know, no systematic study has been made.” Little information 
is available about relic histories in other South-East Asian cultures.’* Apparently the 
genre is not known in Cambodia — indeed, compared to the Thai, Mon, Arakanese, and 
Burmese, the Khmer have few stupas. 

The stépas of the Kathmandu Valley, Nepal, drew pilgrims from the region and 
beyond for centuries. There are several recensions of the history of the Svayambha 
Stipa, in Sanskrit, Newari, and Tibetan, and there are Newar and Tibetan histories of 
the Bodhnath Stapa.”* The Newar narrative of the latter explains the Newari name of 
the monument, ‘Khasti (‘Dewdrop’) Stipa’, while the Tibetan legend, which is entirely 
different, links prominent figures of Tibetan history to the st#pa in their past lives. 
Tibetan literature on relic histories as a whole remains to be investigated.” Relics and 
stiipas are certainly part of the rich fabric of Tibetan historical and biographical writings, 
but whether a separate genre exists is not clear to me. Relics, sti#pas, and images also 
figure in the historical and legendary literature of Khotan.” 

In China, Korea, and Japan, relics feature in the biographies of monks and nuns, 
in chronicles of kingdoms, and so on.” Two texts composed in 602 or thereabouts 
record the miracles that complemented the erection of pagodas and distribution of relics 


Prathumthararat (ed.), Phra boromasaririkathat phra that phra asiti mabdsavok phra that phra orabantasévok 
(ti sut haeng sing mongkhon sakkarabicha), Bangkok: Samnakphim Than Bua Kaew, March 2541 [1998); 
Withaya Prathumthararat (ed.), Phra boromathat krung syam, Bangkok: Samnakphim Than Bua Kaew, 
February 2542 [1999]. 

” Nangsii phra boromasarivikathat nai phra sangharajupathamb, Bangkok: Malanithi Phra Boromathat nai 
Phra Sangharajitpathamb, 2546 [2003]. 

* See e.g. Halliday, ‘A History of Kings’ and Strong, ‘Les reliques des cheveux du Bouddha’, 

> For the chronicle of the Muang Sing reliquary in northern Laos, the Tham tamnan that luang chiangteum 
miiang sing, see Cohen, ‘Lue across Borders’. Cohen refers to an earlier study — Lafont, ‘Le that de 
Muoung-Sing’ — not available to me. 

© Brinkhaus, ‘Textual History’; Shakya and Bajracharya, Svayambhi Purana; Dowman, Legend of the Great 
Stupa, For repairs to the Khasti Stipa by Zhabs-dkar see Ciippers, ‘Zhabs-dkar Bla-ma’. 

2” & recent contribution is Germano, ‘Living Relics’. Faure, ‘Dato’, p. 1135, refers to Dan Martin, ‘Pearls 
from Bones: Relics, Chortens, Tertons and the Signs of Saintly Death in Tibet’, Numen 41, 1994, pp. 
273-324. 

”® See for example the Li yul dun bstan pa in Emmerick, Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan. 

*? For China see Chen Jinhua, Monks and Monarchs and ‘Sarira and Scepter’; Forte, Political Propaganda, 
Kieschnick, The Impact of Buddhism; Stevenson. ‘Enshrining a Relic’; Tansen Sen, Buddhism, Diplomacy, and 
Trade. 
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by Emperor Wen (r. 581-604) of the Sui — The Chronicle of the [Miraculous] Responses of 
the Relics (Sheli ganying ji) by the official historian of the Sui, Wang Shao, and the 
Mémoire on the [Miraculous] Responses of the Pure Relics (fing sheli ganying biao) by Andewang 
Xiong.’ Chinese Vinaya specialist Daoxuan (596-667) devoted the first section of one of 
his works to miracle stories about relics and stapas.”' 

In Japan there are relic histories such as the Chronicle of the Tooth Relic of the 
Buddha (Butsuge shariki) and the Transmission of the relic of the tooth of the Tathagata 
(Nyorai bashari denrai). The latter, dated 1367, reports how a tooth of the Buddha 
brought from India to China in 645 by Xuanzang was carried to Japan by the Tendai 
master Gishin.’? Chapters of works dealing extensively with relics also exist in Japanese, 
such as in Kakuzen’s Notes.” 


Relics and the spread of Buddhism 


The early monks and nuns did not travel empty-handed. They carried relics, and wherever 
they went sti@pas were set up. With the relics travelled ideas, rituals, practices, technologies, 
and material culture. Some of the very earliest, if not the earliest, artefacts of Buddhism 
in India are the relic caskets excavated by the British. In epigraphic and literary records 
the caskets go under several names — manjiisa, samudga, samudgaka, patra, karanda, and 
karandaka.** The Pali Mabavamsa, Thipavamsa, and Dathavamsa use the unusual term 
cangota (or cangotaka).” 

The evolution of caskets fashioned to enshrine relics — often designed as sets of 
nested containers of increasingly precious materials, encrusted with gems — can be traced 
from India to Ceylon, South-East Asia, China, Korea, and Japan.” A great variety of 
types, of various materials, have been recovered from sites in India.’’ Reliquaries continue 


*© Faure, ‘Les cloches de la terre’, p. 29. 

*! Shinohara, ‘Stories of Miraculous Images’, p. 208, n. 6. 

» Faure, Visions of Power, pp. 164-165. 

8 See Ruppert, Jewel in the Ashes, Appendix B, ‘Excerpts from the ‘Relics’ (‘Shari’) and ‘Additional 
Teachings on Jewels’ (‘Haju yu setsu’) Chapters of Kakuzen’s Notes (Kakuzen sho), pp. 287-312. 

* The Tibetan for karanda(ka) and samudga(ka) is za ma tog: see Mabavyutpatti and Negi, Tibetan-Sanskrit 
Dictionary, Vol. 12, pp. 5352-53. 


** The terminology is discussed at length in Willis, Buddhist Reliquaries. 


© For reliquaries from India, China, and Japan of various periods, see Nara National Museum, I//ustrated 
Catalogue, Cat. nos. 47-55; Tokyo National Museum, I/ustrated Catalogue, Cat. nos. 57-80. For Korean 
reliquaries see Hwang Su Yong, The Arts of Korea, figs. 43-52; Kang Woo-bang, ‘Buddhistische Reliquien 
und Reliquienbehilter in Korea’, in Korea: Die Alten Konigreiche, pp. 37-45, and Cat. nos. 48-51; Goepper 
and Whitfield, Treasures from Korea, Cat. nos. 113-119; Nara National Museum, Ultimate Sanctuaries, p. 
258. 

” See Nara National Museum, Ultimate Sanctuaries, Cat. nos. 6-12 for Sunga and Kusana reliquaries; 
Willis, Buddbist Reliquaries, for reliquaries from the Vidisa region; Zwalf, Buddhism: Art and Faith, Cat. 
nos. 5-12 for reliquaries and model stdipas from Gandhara, and Cat. no. 208 for a crystal reliquary from Sri 
Lanka. For reliquaries from the North-West, Pakistan, and Afghanistan see Errington and Cribb, Crossroads 
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to be uncovered in situ, for example at Ambaran, in Jammu,” or at the Tukun Bahal 
Stupa, in central Kathmandu.” In China the caskets take on the shape of a small or 
miniature Chinese coffins, studded with gems or decorated with Buddhist motifs:* 


In the seventh century, the shape of the reliquary was changed into the form of a Chinese coffin, 
with arched lid, higher at one end than the other, a Sinicized form that was to persist until the end 
of the twentieth century, when clear plastic containers of this form were used to reconsecrate the 
four relics found in the Famensi pagoda deposit. 


A Tang dynasty set of nested reliquaries, dated 694, was excavated at Dayunsi (Great 
Cloud Monastery), Jingchuan, Gansu province in 1964. It is described as follows:" 


The precious grains [of relics] were set on a piece of sandalwood within a glass bottle that was 
wrapped, for reburial, in a piece of silk brocade. The bottle was placed in a gold coffin-shaped 
container with pearls and turquoise stones inlaid to form flower-shaped bevels. The latter was 
placed in a silver reliquary, which was, in turn, set into a gilt-bronze container. Both the silver and 
the gilt-bronze boxes are decorated with scrolling flowers. The former has a lock and key. Finally, 
the set was placed into the incised stone chest and installed, with great ceremony, under the base 
of the Buddha Hall of the Great Cloud Monastery. 


Relics were not buried alone. They were installed in stone chambers or crypts with a 
wide range of offerings. The offerings seem to increase, to become more complex, over 
the centuries, but, at least where the Theravada held sway, the model seems to have been 
an elaborate description of the Mahathipa at Anuradhapura given in the Mabavamsa, 
and recycled by later texts. The ‘Khin-ba mound’ at the ancient Pyu site of Hmawza or 
old Prome yielded one of the richest relic complexes in Burma, including silver stapas, 
images of Buddhas and bodhisattvas, silver bowls and caskets, beads, animal figurines, 
gold and silver rings, gold bells, and so on. The most important find for textual studies 
was a ‘golden book’, consisting of twenty gold leaves formatted in imitation of a palm-leaf 
manuscript, complete with covers and golden binding wire, containing a series of Pali 
texts.” The practice of grand installations continued in Burma in much later periods 
(and continues up to the present). The excavation of an eighteenth-century pagoda at 
Shwebo unearthed a stone chamber containing a menagerie of objects. There was a 


... series of enclosed boxes or bowls with lids containing relics. The outer bowl is of brass, the next 
of copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the next of gold set with emeralds, and the 


of Asia, Cat. nos. 169-196. For reliquaries from southern India see Subrahmanyam, Buddhist Relic-caskets. 
38 See e.g. Mani, ‘Excavations at Ambaran’. 
* Shrestha, ‘Tukan Bahal Stupa’. 


* For some fine examples see Sen-Oku Hakko Kan: Sumitomo Collection, Cat. nos. 11-12; Watt et al., 
China: Dawn of a Golden Age, Cat. no. 191; Nara National Museum, Ultimate Sanctuaries, Cat. nos. 13-17. 
The citation is from Whitfield, ‘Reliquaries’. 


" Denise Patry Leidy in Watt et al., China: Dawn of a Golden Age, p. 298. 


” Duroiselle, ‘Excavations at Hmawza’. 
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innermost of amber. Inside the amber bowl was a small quantity of fine gravel, with a few small 
pearls and pieces of gold, which a pious Buddhist regards as relics of the body of Buddha. 


Other objects included a glass pagoda, images of the Buddha of silver and brass, images 
of his disciples, bodhi-trees, gold and silver flowers, inscribed scrolls of gold and silver, 
and brass boats with rowers.” 

One of the most opulent relic complexes was that excavated in 1987 in the crypt 
of Famen Temple in Shaanxi province, ‘the largest of its kind ever discovered in China’.“ 
The finger-bone of the Tathagata was enclosed within a container made of pure gold in 
the shape of a single-story pagoda with open doors on each of its four sides, the smallest 
of a set of eight nested boxes of precious materials. Another sarira was set in a gilded 
silver Chinese-style coffin; other miniature coffins were made of crystal encrusted with 
sapphire and other gems and of jade. Other rich depositories are Qingshan monastery in 
Lintong county,” the ‘Three Pagodas’ at Dali, Yunnan province,” and the Leifengta, on 
the bank of the West Lake in Hangzhou, excavated in 2001.” 

Some of the richest deposits of South-East Asia in the later period were at Ayutthaya, 
in the crypts of Wat Mahathat and, especially, Wat Rajabarana.* The crypt of the latter, 
decorated with murals in both Siamese and Chinese styles, contained thousands of plaques, 
images made of gold and precious metals, and jewel-studded regalia.” Other sites that 
offered up precious relics include Wat Phra Sisanphet, where seven nested stipa reliquaries 
were excavated from the large eastern stépa - in the much-photographed row of three 
stiipas — in 1932 (Thai Buddhist Era 2475). 

The architecture of stépas, some immense, required new technologies and used 
materials that often had to be imported from distant lands, thus linking the expressions 
of Buddhism to the economy of trade — along with the production of the sunshades, 
banners, and streamers erected to celebrate the caityas and relics, which needed silks and 
precious weaves and brocades. The need to carry images and relics led to the production 
of portable shrines.”! 


“’ Taw Sein Ko, ‘Ancient Relics found at Shwebo’. 


“ Shi Xingbang, ‘Introduction’, Precious Cultural Relics in the Crypt of Famen Temple. See also Zhang 
‘Tinghao, Famen Temple; Michaelson, Gilded Dragons pp. 148-162; Wu Limin and Han Jinke Famen si (in 
Chinese); Whitfield, ‘Famensi’; Tansen Sen, Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade, pp. 64-76. 

For other relic complexes from China see Whitfield, ‘Buddhist monuments in China’. 


“ Michaelson, Gilded Dragons, pp. 143-147. 
* Lutz, Der Tempel der drei Pagoden, ibid., Der Goldschatz der drei Pagoden, respectively. 


” Whitfield, ‘Reliquary’, p. 719. Objects recovered from Famensi, Qingshan, and other temple sites are 
illustrated in The Glory of the Court: Tang Dynasty Empress Wu and Her Times. 


* Sunait, The Immortal Art of Ayutthaya Gold. 
” Pattaratorn, ‘Wat Ratchaburana’; Namikawa, Golden Figures of Buddha, figs. 220-280. 
© Fine Arts Department and Ministry of Education, Phra Boroma Saririkathat, pp. 70-71. 


*! See e.g. Sen-Gupta, ‘Portable Buddhist Shrines’. For image processions see Faxian in Li Rongxi, The 
Journey of the Eminent Monk, p. 165; Lahiri, Chinese Monks in India, p. 85 (royal procession of Buddha and 
of AvalokiteSvara in Samatata); Gervaise, Natural and Political History of the Kingdom of Siam, p. 132; Lai 
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Relics frequently performed miracles, such as those recorded in the Lankan 
chronicles, or the tanan of Siam. The miracles were potent agents of conversion. For 
example, when the Indochinese translator monk Kang Senghui (of Sogdian descent) 
established himself in Nanjing, capital of the Wu, in about 247, King Sun Quan and the 
court wanted to put him to the test. Kang Senghui produced a relic which performed a 
series of miracles: the King was convinced, and had a stipa built for the relic. This was 
the first monastery in the kingdom of Wu.” Faure notes that ‘in Japan as in China, it was 
to the power of these relics that the first successes of Buddhism were attributed’.*’ 

Xuanzang is lionized by scholars and historians for his adventurous trip from 
China to India in quest for scriptures, for his translations upon his return to China, and 
for his philosophy. But we should not forget that among the things he brought back 
from India were ‘one hundred fifty grains of the Tathagata’s relic bones’ and a large 
number of images.”* In 753 Vinaya master Jianzhen (688-763, Jap. Ganjin) travelled to 
Japan with a group of monks, nuns and upasakas (the latter including a Sogdian and one 
each from Kunlun and Champa). Among the objects they brought were mandalas, cloth 
paintings and portraits, images, and precious scrolls — and 3000 relics of the Tathagata. 
In 806 Kiakai presented a memorial to the Emperor of Japan, listing the objects he had 
brought back from China. Among them were relics of the Buddha ‘bestowed by the 
Acharyas’.*° Ennin (793-864) brought relics back from China. During the Kamakura 
period relics were brought back by Yosai. Shunjo, who resided in China from 1199 to 
1211, returned to Japan ‘aprés avois assimilé un savoir dans la pensée du Ritsu, du 
Tendai, du Zen, du Jodo et du Confucianisme’. In addition to these intellectual imports, 
he brought with him three relics of the Buddha, one relic of Samantabhadra, and three 
relics presented by Ru’an - along with images, paintings, portraits, and texts, totalling 
2103 rolls.” 

Relics were never superseded by the Buddha-image: the most potent images are 
those that contain relics. A document dated 1183 reports that when Choégen restored the 
Great Buddha of Tddaiji, relics of Sakyamuni were placed inside the image of Vairocana.* 
When the ‘Emerald Buddha’ - the palladium of present-day Siam - was created, in 
response to the resolve of the monk Nagasena, relics magically entered seven points on 
the image’s body —- the cranium, the forehead, the chest, the two hands and the two 


Ming-chiu, ‘On the Image Procession in China’. 


° Shih (tr.), Biographies des moines éminents, pp. 20-31. The story is included in the twelfth century 
Japanese collection Konjaku Monogatari: see Dykstra, The Konjaku Tales: Chinese Section, pp. 30-32. 

* Faure, Visions of Power, p. 163. 

* Li Rongxi, A Biography of the Tripitaka Master of the Great Ci’en Monastery of the Great Tang Dynasty, pp. 
173-174. 

* Takakusu, ‘Voyage de Kanshin en Orient’, p. 49; Bingenheimer ‘A Translation of the Tadaiwajo 
toseiden’, p. 161. 

°° Hakeda, Kiikai: Major Works, pp. 140-150. 

>” von Verschuer, ‘Le moine Shunjd’, pp. 186-187. 


°° Faure, Visions of Power, p. 249. 
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knees. 
Relics, landscape, and pilgrimage 


Faxian (ca. 337-418) set out for India in quest of the Vinaya.” On the way he tarried in 
Khotan, ‘wishing to witness the image-welcoming procession’ (p. 165). His route through 
the North-West was determined by the map of j@takas and relics — a map itself drawn in 
part by trade routes and centres of power. He conscientiously visited each site, and left a 
description of the relics: alms-bowl, skull, tooth (two: pp. 167, 173), staff (p. 173), robe, 
footprint (p. 169), and stone spittoon (p. 167), plus images and stipas. The Buddha’s 
outer robe (samghati) brought rain: 


At a place four days’ journey toward the west of the valley, there was a samghdti robe of the 
Buddha, which was enshrined in a temple. Whenever a drought occurred in this country, the 
people would bring out the robe to worship it and make offerings to it, and then rain would come 
down in torrents (173). 


Xuanzang reported on many sites in seventh-century North-West of India where he saw 
relics of the Buddha:® 


There was a location in Nagarahara where the Buddha’s tooth was worshipped, and in nearby 
Hidda a building housed the Buddha’s cranium, skull, and eyeball, as well as his samzghati robe and 
staff. In Gandhara, Xuanzang saw the foundation of the building where the Buddha’s begging 
bowl used to be kept. In Uddiyana was the sti#pa where Uttarasena, the king of Uddiyana, is said 
to have placed the relics he received at the time the Buddha entered parinirvana. 


Reliquaries of South-East Asia 


Like the North-West of India in earlier times, the countryside of South-East Asia is 
dotted with stipas. The Encyclopedia of Thai Culture: The North-East lists over forty 
entries with the name ‘reliquary’ in North-Eastern Thailand alone.” A recent book on 
‘Thailand’s Precious Heritage’ of Phra that chedi ‘Holy Dhatu-cetiya’) gives pictures and 
brief descriptions and histories of thirty chedi in Bangkok, fifty in north Thailand, fifty in 
central Thailand, twenty-five in the North-East, and twenty-five in the south.” Capitals 
or royal centres had a ‘Mahadhatw’ or ‘Great Reliquary’, either a stapa or a prang (a 
Thai-style tower or sikhara).’ These Mahathat — as they are pronounced in Thai — are 


® References are to Li Rongxi, The Journey of the Eminent Monk Faxian. 
* Shinohara, ‘The Buddha’s Begging Bowl’, p. 91. 


* Saranukrom wathanatham thai phak isan, Bangkok: Mulanithi Saranukrom Wathanatham Thai/Siam 
Commercial Bank, 2542 [1999], Vol. 9, pp. (6)-(8). 


® Wilairat and Thawatchai Wai phra that chedi, Tossapol, Phra That Chedi. Another comprehensive 
inventory of Siamese reliquary temples is Pairot, Phutthasasanakhadi. 


8 See Chulalongkorn University, Mabathat. 
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found throughout the country, many as impressive ruins in archzological sights, others a 
living centres of cult. 

In northern Thai traditions twelve pagodas are associated with the twelve-year 
cycle. An individual goes on pilgrimage to the pagoda of her or his year of birth. For 
example, a person born in the Year of the Ox should go on pilgrimage to Phra That 
Lampang Luang in Lampang province. The twelve sites map a region that was once a 
series of affiliated cultural areas, from the two ancient and powerful Mon sites of Shwedagon 
and Kyaiktiyo, through Lanna to the westernmost site, That Phanom on the Mekhong 
River. Two shrines are outside the region of South-East Asia — the Bodhi-tree at Vajrasana 
in India and the Cudamani Cetiya in the Tavatimsa heaven, on Mt. Meru. For those who 
find it difficult to travel to these sites, substitute sites were appointed, for example 
Kyaiktiyo in the Mon country or Wat Ket in Chiangmai for Tavatimsa.™ Together, the 
shrines are a network in a pre-modern geography that was delineated in the illuminated 
Traibhiimi mansucripts of Ayutthaya, Thonburi, and Bangkok, along with even more 
distant destinations like the Sripada in Ceylon. 

Relics may be brought out to be bathed and carried in procession. In Thailand 
this is done in Bangkok, at Wat Nang Chi in Thonburi. In Chiang Mai province, the 
dakkhinamoli kept at Wat Chom Thong, Chom Thong district, is bathed and carried in 
procession at the beginning and end of the rains-retreat.* 


History of Buddhism as a history of relics 


All Buddhas leave relics. The past Buddhas have left them, and the future Buddhas, the 
thousand Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa, will leave them. In a past life as a daughter of a 
wealthy householder, the nun Abhirapananda offered a bejewelled gold sunshade to the 
reliquary (dhatu-cetiya) of the Buddha Vipassi.® The Buddha’s auditors leave relics: after 
the dramatic nirvana of Mahapajapati Gotami, Ananda took her sarira in a bowl to the 
Buddha: the Best of Sages took the relics in his hand and uttered verses on impermanence 
and in praise of Gotami.°’ Present Buddhas like Aksobhya will, in a rather distant future, 
leave relics in their rather distant universes; Aksobhya’s relics are described in his satra.® 


” For the twelve sites see Wai phra that-chedi tam pi kert [Paying homage to phra dhatu-cetiya according to 
year of birth], Bangkok: Museum Press, Nov. 2527; Tossapol 2547, and Keyes, ‘Buddhist Pilgrimage’. The 
conceit that travel has become easier in the ‘modern era’ is belied by the fact that the rise of nationalist 
states and (not unrelated) insurgencies has often restricted and prohibited travel. 

° Tamnan phra thakkhinamolithat, colour plates. 

°° Pruitt, Therigatha-atthakatha, p. 24; Commentary on the Vers.es of the Theris, pp. 37-38. For other Pali 
stories involving relics or stépas of past Buddhas, see Masefield, E/ucidation of the Intrinsic Meaning, Index, 
p. 544, ‘relics’. 

° Pruitt, Therigatha-atthakatha, p. 154, vv. 180 foll.; Commentary on the Verses of the Theris, pp. 199-200. 

°° 'Phags pa de béin géegs pa mi kbrugs pa’i bkod pa zes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo, Otani 760.6, Vol. 22, dkon 
brtsegs, dzi, 55b1. See abbreviated translation from Chinese in Chang, A Treasury of Mahayana Sutras, p. 
331. 
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The distribution of his own relics is one of the acts of a Buddha which a bodhisattva 
aspires to see accomplished in future.” That is — as we shall see below - the production 
of relics is not automatic, but is dependent on resolve. 

In the career of Sakyamuni, the present Buddha, the subject of relics is developed 
in the account of his last days, the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, or in parallel texts like the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya,” which relate the foundation of the first ten relic stapas. The 
next stages in the grand narrative are the legends of Asoka and the 84,000 stupas, the 
Mahicetiya and other sti#pas in Ceylon, the various relics such as the bowl relic, the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, and the migrations of relics to other cultures and 
climes. Finally, in the modern period, the uncovering of the history of Buddhism in 
India and beyond is bound up the excavation of stipas, begun in the nineteenth century. 

In Indian tradition, relics are generally said to be indestructible. But an equation 
seems to have been made between the duration of a Buddha’s teaching and the life- 
expectancy of his relics, with the corollary that when the relics of a particular Buddha 
disappear, that is the end of his Dharma — the Dharma will not be taught until the next 
Buddha appears. 

What happens to the relics when the Dharma is extinguished? According to a 
Mahavihara tradition, the present Buddha Sakyamuni’s sasana will end with a final 
conflagration of his relics. There will be spectacular fireworks — the relics will go out not 
with a whimper but with a bang. The theory, developed in earlier Pali texts, fired the 
imagination of the Thai, as expressed in the Traibbimi of King Ruang, composed in the 
Thai state of Sukhothai in the fourteenth century:”! 


When all of the relics without exception come together under the great Bodhi tree, when they rise 
up and once again become the body of the Lord Buddha, and when they preach the Dhamma in 
order to benefit the devata and human beings, the Lord will then enter Nibbana. This will be in 
the year of the rat, in the sixth month, on the full-moon day when the moon will have its abode in 
the visakha lunar mansion — the day which the Lao call Hawaya San. The sun, Jupiter, and Ketu 
will be moving in the Taurus portion of the zodiac; Venus will be moving in the Gemini portion 
of the zodiac; Mercury will be moving in the Cancer portion of the zodiac; Saturn will be moving 
in the Leo portion of the zodiac; Mars will be moving in the Pisces portion of the zodiac; and the 
moon will be moving in the Scorpio portion of the zodiac. At that time, the Lord Buddha will 
attain the Nibbana of the relics. 


According to the Da zhidu lun, when the Dharma disappears, all of the relics of the 
Buddha transform into wishing jewels (cintamani).”” Some sources say that relics transform 


® Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche Heroique, pp. 123, 224, 263. 

” Cf. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 142-147, especially list of sites on p. 147. 

" Traipbiimikatha rie traiphim phra ruang, phra rajanipbon phra maba thammaraja ti 1 phya lithai chabap 
truat sép mai, Bangkok: The Fine Arts Department, 2526 [1983], p. 150.14; translation after Reynolds and 
Reynolds, Three Worlds, pp. 330-331. For a selection of Pali texts on the subject see Appendix I; for 
synoptic translations of some the texts, see Strong, ‘Relics’. 


” Lamotte, Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, p. 600. 
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into wishing-jewels and rice-grains,” or that relics sink down into the earth to the 
‘golden wheel’ which lies below it.” Can the latter refer to the ‘golden earth’ (kaficanamayi 
mabi) or ‘golden mandala’ of Indian Buddhist cosmology,’ which supports the mountains 
and the continents? The Pusa chutai jing has interesting material on relics, which includes 
references to the Buddha’s ‘complete-body relics’ being in a ‘diamond field’, apparently 
the lowermost layer of the universe.’ What happens to these relics when the universe 
retracts, at the end of a kalpa? Many points here remain to be investigated. 

Bodhisattvas also leave relics, though I have not found much material on the 
subject. In the Karunapundarika, among the pranidbanas (vows, aspirations) of Prince 
Anga is the wish that bodhisattvas self-combust and that their relics be scattered:”” 


May [bodhi]sattvas whose life-span is exhausted all pass away sitting cross-legged. From [a 
bodhisattva’s] own body may the tejodhétu be released and cremate his own body. From the four 
directions may there come winds which will scatter the bodhisattva relics into empty Buddha-fields. 


Il 
DEVOTION AND LITURGY 


One who worships [the Buddha] during his lifetime 
And one who does so after his final Nirvana 
Because their heart of faith is equal 

There is no difference in their merit. 

Stanzas on the Circumambulation of Caityas® 


The benefits of devotion 


The worship of relics brings many benefits, up to and including Nirvana. That their 
worship leads to heaven is expressed in an apocryphon embedded in Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary on the Mabaparinibbana-sutta:” 


™ Ruppert, Jewel in the Ashes, pp. 293-294; Faure, ‘Dato’, p. 1132. 

4 Nandimitravadana; Lévi and Chavannes, ‘Les seize arhats’, p. 13; De Visser, Arbats, pp. 61-62. See also 
Strong, Relics, p. 226. 

” See for example Abhidharmakosa and Bhasya III 46cd, and Sadakata, Buddbist Cosmology, pp. 25-26. 

* 1 am grateful to Elsa Legittimo for this reference, and for giving me a copy of her paper, ‘The 
Pusa-chutai-jing, a choice of passages concerning relics from the 9th, 12th, 27th, and 36th chapters’, 
delivered at the ICABS research meeting, 21 January, 2003. 

™ Yamada, Karunapundarika, Vol. Il, p. 145.10; see also Vol. I, pp. 242-243. 

"8 Caitya-pradaksina-gatha: cited in Prajiiikaramati, Bodbicaryavatara-panjika, Vaidya, p. 202.2. 

” Dighanikayatthakatha TI 604.4; An, The Buddba’s Last Days, p. 206. By ‘embedded apocryphon’ I mean a 
statement that is not found in a canon — in this case the Pali canon — but is represented in a commentary or 
other non-canonical work as the direct speech or thought of the Buddha. Embedded apocrypha are 
frequent in the Pali Atthakatha. It was through such texts - including narratives - that the Mahavihara 
controlled and introduced new ideas and practices. ‘Canonical’ texts were, and are, recorded and transmitted 
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The Blessed One reflected: ‘I will not live long, and will soon pass away. My teaching (sasana) has 
not yet been spread everywhere. Therefore, after my passing, by taking a relic even as small as a 
mustard-seed to their places of residence, making cetiyas, and worshipping them, a great mass of 
people will be reborn in heaven.’ 


The rhapsody on relics in the Saddharmapundarika-sitra — which is cited in part in the 
Siksdsamuccaya — is unequivocal about the benefits of worshipping relics and making 
stitpas:® 


Those who worshipped the relics @hatu) 

Of the Conquerors after their final Nirvanas 
Those who made many thousands of stipas 

Out of gems, of gold, of silver, or crystal; 

Those who made stipas of emerald, 

Made of quartz or of pearl, 

Of superior lapis or of sapphire — 

They all obtained Awakening. 

Those who made stupas in the mountains 

Of sandalwood or of aloeswood; 

Those who made stapas of deodar 

Or out of a heap of timber; 

Those who joyfully made stépas for the Conqueror 
Out of bricks or from a heap of clay, 

Or worshipped a heap of earth dedicated [to a Buddha] 
In jungles or remote places; 

Those who, making a mound of sand, 

Dedicated stiipas to the Conquerors 

Or children at play here and there: 

They all obtained Awakening. 


The Traibhimi of King Ruang devotes a long section to the Cakravartin king, here 
called in Thai ‘Phraya Maha Cakrabarrtiraja’. After describing his funeral rites, the 
Traibhimi relates the benefits gained by worshipping the Cakravartin’s relics: 


[After his cremation,] people collect the relics @hatu) of the Phraya Maha Cakrabarrtiraja, take 
them and install them within a cetiya, which they erect at the crossroads in the centre of the city, 
to allow the people to offer their respects, to bow down, and to make offerings. Anyone who 
venerates, bows down, reveres, and makes offerings will be reborn in heaven after death. As one 


through their commentaries — or through digests and epitomes — as a single and seamless package. This 
approach to innovation and creativity is subtler than that of the Mahayana with its bold proclamations, and 
it has allowed the Mahavihara to maintain a conservative posture while adapting to changing social and 
intellectual environments through time. 

* Kern and Nanjio, Saddbarmapundartka, 2:78-82; Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom of the Fine Dharma, p. 38; 
Bendall, Siksasamuccaya, p- 92.8. 

*' Traiphimikatha rie traipbiim phra ruang, p. 71.23. Indic terms in the text or in parentheses are spelt as 
in the manuscript. For another translation see Reynolds and Reynolds, Three Worlds, p. 172. 
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who venerates a Lord Paccekabodhi or an arhat will acquire the three kinds of blessings (sampati) 
— blessing as a human, blessing in heaven, or blessing of Nibbana -so anyone who venerates the 
Phraya Maha Cakrabarrtiraja receives two kinds of blessings, blessing as a human and blessing in 
heaven — they cannot receive the blessing of Nibbana because the Phraya Maha Cakrabarrtiraja is 
still an ordinary being (puthujana). 


Here we see a hierarchy of blessings: the worships of relics can lead to Nirvana only 
when the relics are those of those who have achieved Nirvana themselves — an arbat, a 


Pratyekabuddha, and, of course, a Fully Awakened Buddha. 
Liturgies of relic worship 


Relic worship has its own liturgy. The following verse is well-known in Sri Lanka and 
South-East Asia:* 


vandami cetiyam sabbam, sabbatthanesu patitthitam 
sarivikadhatum mahabodhim, buddharupam sakalam sada. 


I pay homage to all cetzyas, in all places that they are established — 
Physical relics, Great Awakening Trees, Buddha-images — all and always. 


Another text, Dhatuvandana, offers homage to the classical st#pas of the Sakyan Sage, as 
well as to the stépas built by Ajatasatru, ending with those erected by Asoka. Other verses 
detail the different classes of relic — by size or colour, for which see below — or list the 
sites where relics of Sakyamuni are enshrined. This is an inventory of the traces of the 
Blessed One, a geography or mapping of territory empowered by relics (a real geography, 
in that it defines the trajectories of pilgrims, as will be noted below). But it is not 
absolutely necessary to visit the relics or to render homage 7 situ: in reciting the verses 
one offers homage ‘from afar’ (aham vandami dirato). 

Some of the verses used in liturgy draw on the verses at the end of the 
Mabdaparinibbana-sutta, with amplifications and modifications made over the centuries. 
The history of the texts that make up the huge corpus of Pali liturgy awaits study, but it 
is safe to say that the verses of homage to relics are among the small number whose 
lineage can at present be traced, at least roughly, back more than a few centuries. 

Stipas are not inert architectural artefacts or art-objects — they are quickened by 
relics. Each stipa has its own identity, its own history and hagiography, as noted above. 
In Siam any stipa of note has its own gathas, its own formula of homage, composed in 
Pali or hybrid Pali-Thai - as indeed does any Buddha image of note. The formula is 
displayed on a notice at the place for offering incense, candles, and flowers. The formula 


of homage for Phra That Sri Chom Thong, Chiang Mai province, reads as follows: 


* Suat mon muang neu, p. 167. 
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namo buddhaya. 


namami tilokamolim lohakiite patitthitam 
pujitam sabbalokehi kittimantam manoharam 
aham vandami sabbada 

angavabaye pure ramme kovilalaggapabbate 
sahihemagihagabbhe dakkhinamoli dhatuyo 
aham vandami sabbada. 


Obeisance to the Buddha! 

I perpetually bow in homage to the skull-bone of the three worlds, established on Loha 
Peak, adored by the beings of all worlds, celebrated, captivating. 

I perpetually bow in homage to the relics of the right skull-bone in the charming city of 
Anga, on Kovilalagga mountain, in the crypt of the Sahihemagaha.” 


Relics and the bodhisattva ideology 


The Saddbarmapundarika describes bodhisattvas worshipping relics:** 


Further, Mafijusri, I see, in the religion of Sugatas who have passed away 
Many wise bodhisattvas arise and worship the relics of the Conquerors. 

I see thousands of kotis of stupas 

Numerous as the sands of the Ganges 

Forever ornamenting otis of fields 

Worshipped by those sons of the Conqueror. 


The sons of the Sugata pay homage 
To the Conqueror’s relics, here with such worship. 


Worship or service to @dhikara) Buddhas, if not in large numbers then in countless kotis, 
is an integral part of the Bodhisattva path. It is mentioned repeatedly in the literature, 
whether describing the career of a past bodhisattva, or predicting the career of a future 
bodhisattva, to the point that krtadhikara — ‘having done service’ ~ is a technical term in 
the vocabulary of the bodhisattva career. This entails not only worship of living Buddhas, 
through multitudes of past lives and across infinities of universes, but also the worship of 
their relics, through raising and honouring stépas.® In the Saddharmapundarika, for example, 
Sakyamuni predicts that Mahakatyayana — one of his foremost auditors — will in the 
distant future himself become a Buddha. Before awakening he will pay homage to eight 
hundred thousands of kotis of Buddhas: 


After they pass away he will erect stépas for those Tathagatas ... and worship them with flowers, 


® It is difficult to make sense of the formula, and my translation is tentative. 
** Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika 1:43 and following verses; Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, pp. 10-11. 


*° A short section of Chapter 16 of Asafga’s Bodbisattvabhtimi (Piijaseva’pramana-patala) is devoted to 
caitya-pija. | am grateful to Andrew Glass for the reference. 
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incense, fragrances, garlands, ointments, perfumed powders, robes, sunshades, banners, streamers, 
pennants, and so on. After that, further, he will perform the same worship towards twenty Kotis of 
Buddhas.” 


In the Bhaisajyarajapirvayoga-parivarta of the same sutra, Bodhisattva Sarvasattva- 
priyadarSana cremates the body of the Tathagata Candrasiryavimalaprabhasaéri, and 
builds 84,000 sti#pas for his relics — the figure 84,000 echoing the well-known Asoka 
myth. The dedicated Bodhisattva decides to make further and somewhat more extraordinary 
offerings to the Tathagata’s relics (bhuya uttarivisistataram tathagatadhatunam pijam 
karisyami), and proceeds to burn his forearm for 72,000 years in front of the 84,000 
relic-stéipas of the Tathagata (tathagata-dhatu-stipa). All is well that ends well: his arm is 
restored by an act of truth (satyadhisthana).”” 

In the Gadgadasvara-parivarta, again of the same sitra, Sakyamuni praises the 
bodhisattva Gadgadasvara because: 


.. he trains beings susceptible to being trained by bodhisattvas by teaching them the Dharma 
having assumed the appearance of bodhisattvas. He trains beings susceptible to being trained by 
Ssravakas by teaching them the Dharma having assumed the appearance of svavakas; he trains 
beings susceptible to being trained by pratyekabuddbas by teaching them the Dharma having 
assumed the appearance of pratyekabuddbas. He trains beings susceptible to being trained by 
Tathagatas by teaching them the Dharma having assumed the appearance of Tathagatas. He 
trains beings susceptible to being trained by the relics of Tathagatas by displaying the relics of 
Tathagatas (tathagatadhatu-vaineyanam sattvanam tathagatadhatum darsayati). 


The erection of stapas for a deceased Tathagata is an integral event in the biography of a 
Buddha. In the *Absijna chapter of the Buddhavatamsaka, for example, bodhisattvas possess 
knowledge of the details of the lives of Buddhas in the past and the future, including 
their life-spans, the duration of their Saddharmas, and the erection of stizpas.”” 

The weight given to relics in Mahayana sitras is not a specifically Mahayana 
ideology — relics are a central concern of the mainstream of Buddhism, expressed in the 
texts and practices of the Sravaka schools. These ideas change, ferment, and are interpreted 
differently in different contexts — including that of Mahayana sitras, but they express a 
shared ideology. Relics retain their significance in texts belonging to ritual and meditational 
developments within Buddhisms that have been reified in scholarship as Tantra or (usually 
inappropriately) as Vajrayana. For example, in the long list of sites appropriate for the 


* Kern and Nanjio, Saddbarmapundarika 150.7; Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, p. 125. 
®’ Kern andN anjio, Saddharmapundarika 412.2; Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, p. 297. 


8 Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika 434.9, Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, pp. 308-309. In Sanskrit this is 
Chapter 23, in Kumarajiva’s Chinese translation it is Chapter 24. 


® The term is mchod rten, which can be either stipa or caitya: Sans rgyas phal po che £es bya ba Sin tu rgyas pa 
chen po’i mdo, translated by Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, Ye ées sde, etc., Otani 761, Vol. 25, Phal po che, hi, 
241b7, 242b5; Cleary, The Flower Ornament Scripture, Vol. II, pp. 176-177. 
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performance of rites, the Susiddhikara Satra includes ‘a stipa enshrining a sarira’™ — 


If you wish to quickly succeed in performing the séntika rite, you should do it in front of a stapa 
with a sarira. 


In Japan the Shingon school - the ‘true word’ or Mantra school — had a near-monopoly 
on the imperial cult of relics. This shows again that relics belong to the mainstream, and 
are not exclusive to one or the other type of Buddhism. 


IV 


POWERFUL METAPHORS, POTENT PROMISES 


If one worships the Buddha, the Dharma, and Samgha 
With but a single [portion of] incense or a single lamp, 

Or only with a single flower 

One will be reborn in Aksobhya's land. 

One who, with a heart always joyous, 
Makes a single Buddha image or a caitya 

Even as small as a thumb 

Will be reborn in Aksobhya’s land. 

Nirvana Sutra”! 


Sarsapa-matra: as tiny as a mustard seed 


Relics are compared to mustard seeds in two related contexts. One is a taxonomy, a 
hierarchy of small, medium, and large, in which the ‘mustard-seed relic’ is the smallest — 
a formal classification which I have not encountered outside of Pali texts.”” Perhaps the 
earliest record is in the Sumangalavilasini of Buddhaghosa, the celebrated consolidator of 
the Mahavihara tradition, commenting, appropriately enough, on the Mahdaparinibbana- 


sutta.”? 


The smallest relic (dhatu) of all was the size of a mustard-seed (sésapa-matta), the large relic 


” Giebel, Two Esoteric Sutras, 2001, p. 144. See also pp. 189, 217. 

*' Translation from a citation in the Tibetan Anthology of Siitras on the Stages of Practice (bsGoms pa’i rim pa 
mdo kun las btus pa/*Bhavanakramasitrasamuccaya), Otani 5329, Vol. 102, mdo ’grel, dbu ma, a, 159b4 [mya 
nan las ‘das las kyan| sans rgyas chos dan dge ‘dun la, spos sam mar me gcig tsam mam, me tog gcig tsam mchod 
byas na, mi g’yo Zin der skye bar ’gyur. rtag tu dga’ ba’i sems bskyed do, sans rgyas gzugs sam rten yan run, mthe bo 
tsam gcig gan byas pa, mi g’yo Zin der skye bar ‘gyur, Ses gsuns so. 

” For the word sarsapa, see Przyluski and Régamey, ‘Les noms de la moutarde et du sésame’. I am grateful 
to Andrew Glass for bringing this article to my attention and for providing a copy. 

” Sumangalavilasini Dighanikayatthakatha Il p. 604 tattha sabbakhuddaka dhatu sasapa-bija-matta abosi, 
mahadhatu majjhe bhinnatandula-matta, atimahati majjbebhinne-mugga-bija-matta ti. See An, The Buddha’s 
Last Days, p. 206. 
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was the size of a rice grain broken in the middle, and the extra-large relic was the size of a kidney 
bean broken in the middle. 


The hierarchy is taken up by later texts like the Thapavamsa and the Finakalamalini, 
which add details about the colours: the smallest relic resembles jasmine buds, the 
middling cleansed pearl, and the biggest gold. Liturgies of homage to relics, well-known 
in pre-modern Siam, but less-known today, carry the classifications into the realm of 
recitation:” 


mabanta bhinnamugga ca majjbima bhinnatandula 
khuddaka sasapamatia etam dhatum adbitthita 
sivasd atijulim paggayba abam vandami durato. 
mabanta suvannavanna majjbima muttikappabba 
khuddaka bakula vanna eta dhati adhitthita 
sivas afjulim paggayha abam vandami dirato. 


The large is [the size of a] broken bean, the middling [the size of a broken rice-grain] 
The small is the size of a mustard-seed. 

These relics produced by [the Tathagata’s] resolve: 

Raising hands palms together, I revere them from afar. 

The large is golden, the middling lustrous like a pearl 

The smallest is the colour of a bakula flower.” 


These relics produced by [the Tathagata’s] resolve: 
Raising my hands palms together, I revere them from afar. 


The second use of ‘mustard seed’ is in comparisons which highlight the power of relics: 
the worship of a relic, however small it may be, will bring immense results, heaps of 
punya, or even lead to Nirvana. The concept of ‘mustard-sized’ relics is old and widespread 
in early Indian texts, and predates the formal Pali classification. In the account of the end 
of the Buddha’s life in the Chinese Ekottarikagama, the Buddha wills that his ‘diamond 
body’ break into pieces as small as grains of mustard.” He explains to Ananda:*” 


J’ai réfléchi encore: par quel moyen (updaya) ferai-je en sorte que ma doctrine puisse demeurer 
longtemps dans le monde? Le corps du Tathagata est 4 compter parmi les diamants (vajra); je 
désire casser ce corps en morceaux (aussi petits que) des grains de moutarde afin de les 
répandre dans le monde et faire en sorte que, dans l’avenir, les donateurs (danapati) qui se plairont 
4 la foi (raddba@) mais ne verront plus la forme du Tathagata les prennent et leur rendent un culte 
(puja), et qu’a cause du secours de ces mérites, ils renaissent dans des familles des quatre castes, 


”* Gatha-namaskara-brab-paramasaririkadbatu: from Fine Arts Department and the Ministry of Education, 
Phra Boroma Saririkathat, p. 41. Note the spelling ‘afjuli’ for ‘afjali’, common in Thai manuscripts. Cp. 
Suat mon plae chabap bo phra samut vajiranana, pp. 262 foll, Dhatucetiyanamakaragatha. 

* Bakula = mimusops elengi, a tree with a fragrant flower. 

*° ¥ follow Allon, Three Gandbari Ekottarikagama-Type Sutras, pp. 11-12, in preferring Ekottarika- to 
Ekottara-. 


*” Bareau, ‘La fin de la vie du Buddha’, p. 376, from Taisho 125, translated into Chinese by Sanghadeva 
between 397 and 398. The Sanskrit equivalents in parentheses are introduced by Bareau. 
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dans les familles des quatre Rois divins, chez les Trente-trois dieux, chez les dieux Yama, chez les 
dieux Tusita, chez les dieux Nirminarati, chez les dieux Paranirmitavasavartin, qu’a cause du 
secours de ces mérites ils renaissent dans le Monde du Désir ama-dhatu), dans le Monde des 
Formes (riipa-dhatu) ou dans le Monde Immatériel (a@rdpya-dhatu), ou encore qu’ils obtiennent la 
Voie (marga) des Srotaapanna, la Voie des Sakrdagamin, la Voie des Anagamin, la Voie des 
Arhant, la Voie des Pratyekebuddha ou la Voie des Samyaksambuddha. 


The Lianhua mian jing (‘Lotus-face Sitra’), which as far as I know is preserved only in a 
single Chinese translation, reports a similar tradition.” 


At the time the Tathagata enters nirvana, he goes into the Diamond Samadhi, and his ‘flesh body’ 
(roushen) crumbles and breaks up into pieces as small as mustard seeds. 


The satra goes on to describe in detail the destiny of the relics. 

A mustard seed is indeed tiny, and must have been a familiar ingredient in the 
ancient Indian kitchen.” The gaura-sarsapa or white mustard seed was one of the minute 
weights in the systems laid down in ancient Indian law-codes, for example the Manusmrti 
and Arthasastra.™ It is a striking trope for the miniscule — contrasted in similes with 
‘Himavat, King of Mountains’.’*' I would not be surprised if the simile was used in other 
contexts in the vernaculars of the time, in society at large; in any case, in Buddhist texts 
the ‘relic the size of a mere mustard seed’ is often invoked. In some cases it is used 
together with another comparison, the stipa or caitya the size of a myrobalan (amalaka), 
as in the elaborate progression of similes in the Sutra of the Gabled House (Kutagara-stitra):"” 


Then, in order to demonstrate the virtues (yon tan = guna) of the Tathagata, the Blessed One said 
to Ananda: 
‘Ananda, do you see the continent of Jambudvipa (dzam bu’i glin gi glin, passim)?’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I see it.’ 

‘The continent of Jambudvipa, Ananda, is seven thousand yojanas wide and seven thousand 
yojanas long; it is broad to the north, and shaped like a cart in the south: 

if a son of noble lineage or a daughter of noble lineage, inspired with faith, were to fill the 


*® Shinohara, ‘The Story of the Buddha’s Begging Bowl’, p. 77. The translation is said to have been done 
NarendrayaSas in 584, under the Sui dynasty, but Shinohara finds the attribution questionable. 

” For a note on the history of mustard see Dalby, Dangerous Tastes, pp. 133-134. 

 Olivelle, The Law Code of Manu § 8.132-135 and Appendix IV, p. 233; Kangle, The Kautiliya Arthasastra 
§ 2.18.5. Gaura-sarsapa is also familiar from ritual: see e.g. Olivelle, Dharmasitras, Apastamba § 2.19.1; 
Baudhayana § 1.8.41; Vasistha 3.55. 

'°" Samyuttanikdya Il 137.26, 138.8 (Abbisamayasamyutta, Suttas 9, 10); V 464.3, 16 (Saccasamyutta, Suttas 
59, 60). Cf. also Anguttaranikaya V 170.18 (Theravagga L.XXXIX) for a hierarchy expressing the size of the 
boils that break out all over the body of Kokalika, starting with the smallest, sdsapamatta: sasapa, mugga, 
kalaya, kolatthi, amalaka, etc. 

1 Khan bu brtsegs pa’i mdo, Otani 998, Vol. 39, mdo sna tshogs, su, 270a5. Note that the Khan bu brtsegs pa’i 
mado is also included in ritual gZuns ‘dus collections: see for example Lalou, Catalogue § 113, and mDo snags 
gsun rab rgya mtsho’i shin po mtshan gzuns man bsdus, vam, khan brtsegs, 78a1. 1 draw the Sanskrit equivalents 
from a very similar passage in the Adbhutadharmaparyaya, for which see Bentor, “The Redactions of the 
Adbhutadbarmaparyaya from Gilgit’. 
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continent of Jambudvipa with the seven precious things, and then offer it to the stream-enterers, 
once-returners, non-returners, arhats, pratyeka-buddhas, Buddhas, and the community of monks 
of the four quarters; 

if someone were to make a caitya out of clay, the size of a mere myrobalan fruit (skyu ru ra 
= @malaka), for the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Truly and Fully Awakened One after his final 
passing — and to insert within it a shaft (svog 4m = yasti) the size of a mere needle, to shelter it with 
an umbrella (gdugs = chatra) the size of a mere jujube leaf (*gya sug gi lo ma = badaripatra), to make 
an image (sku gzugs = pratima) the size of a mere grain of barley (nas ’bru = yavapbala), and to instal 
within it a relic the size of a mere mustard seed (sku gduns yuns dkar gyi bru = sarsapaphala). 
I declare the merit of this person to be much greater than that of the former.’ 

The Buddha continues, substituting Purvavideha for Jambudvipa, then, sucessively, Aparagodaniya, 
Uttarakuru, the Vaijayanta Palace of Sakra, the three-thousand-fold one-thousand universe: in each case 
the merit of making a mini-caitya is much greater (271b8, abbr.): 

‘Because, Ananda, the virtues of the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Truly and Fully Awakened 
One are without limit.’ 


In the Puspakiita-dharani, the Ten-Powered One informs Sariputra that the worship of 
the Tathagata leads to Nirvana by one or the other of three vehicles.'” 


Sariputra: those who worship the Tathagata, whether when he is alive or after his final passing, 
will all [themselves] pass to final nirvana by means of one or the other of the three Vehicles. One 
whose heart is imbued with a calm faith, Sariputra, on seeing the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Truly 
and Fully Awakened One, and who, with his heart [thus] imbued with calm faith, [then] honours, 
respects, adores, worships, and serves [him] ... and one who worships the relics (arira) of the 
Tathagata after his final passing, in the form of relics the size of a mere mustard seed 
(sarsapamatra): these two may expect an equal result. For there is no difference and there is no 
distinction in [their] worship. 


In the Mahakarunapundarika-sitra, the Blessed One assures Ananda of the efficacy of 
relic worship: 


After I have passed away, Ananda, if a son or daughter of good lineage — whether he or she is a 
renunciant or a house-dweller — worships, honours, reveres, or makes offerings to a relic even as 
small as a mustard seed, the fruit of those roots of virtue (kusalamila) will be parinirvana: I 
declare that in the end they will achieve parinirvana. 


The comparison of a relic to a mustard seed is used in a passage shared by the 
Suvarnaprabhasa-sitra and the Mahamegha-sitra, in which the brahman Kaundinya points 
out that a relic even as small as a mustard seed cannot possibly be produced, because the 
Tathagata is unborn, and his nirmanakaya is hard like vajra. It is found in the Lianhua 


'? -Phags pa me tog brtsegs pa £es bya ba’i gzuns, Tohoku No. 516, Derge Kanjur Vol. 31, p. 341.1.1; cited by 
Santideva in his Siksdsamuccaya (Bendall, p. 173.14); by Prajfiakaramati in his Bodbicarydvatarapanjika 
(Vaidya, p. 201.25); by Nagarjuna in his Satrasamuccaya (Pasadika, p. 104.10, here called stra), translated 
by Bhikkhu Pasadika, Linb-Son—Publication d'études bouddbologiques 12 (Sept. 1980), p. 34. 


'* Tohoku No. 111, Chapter 6, mdo sde, cha, 8724. See also the citation in Siksaisamuccaya (Bendall, p. 
309.5) and Sdtrasamuccaya (Pasadika, p. 104.18), translated by Pasadika, loc. cit. 
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mian jing,’ and no doubt other texts. The comparison of a stzpa to a myrobalan fruit is 
found in a number of texts, sometimes in connection with physical relics, as in the 
citation from the Satra of the Gabled House, and sometimes in connection with dharma-sarira, 
as in the Mahayana-pratityasamutpada-sitra and the travel account of Yijing. 

Archeological evidence attests to the power of the trope, so pervasive in literature. 
Tens of thousands of small clay sti#pas, mass-produced from moulds, often with a tiny 
yasti, have been recovered from sites not only in (mainly northern) India and Pakistan, 
but also in Thailand, Java, Tibet, and Central Asia. It is not clear to me whether any of 
the clay caityas contain relics of the Tathagata — some do contain ashes or bits of bone — 
but many contain tablets stamped with the ye dharma formula, or dharma-Sarira. 

Three wooden stake inscriptions were found in the early twentieth century by the 
German Turfan expeditions. Two were in Old Uighur, and one in Chinese. Of particular 
interest here is the one unearthed by Griinwedel from ‘the site of a main temple in the 
old city of Gao-chang (= Uigh. Qoéo), which was the winter capital of the West Uighur 
Kingdom (late 9th-13th centuries)’. The stakes have recently been studied thoroughly 
by Moriyasu, who (along with Hamilton), dates the dedication of the Gaochang stake to 


106 


1008. The following excerpt is from Moriyasu’s translation of the Old Uighur: 


... We, Tangrikan Tegin Selig Tarkan Quncuy Téngrim and Kiiliig Inané Sacu Sangun, the laywoman 
and the layman with the indomitable, unshakeable, pure and faithful heart for the Three Jewels (= 
Skt. Triratna), we two together have heard from the wise teachers well acquainted with the 
(Buddhist) Law (= Skt. dharma) as follows: 

‘If anyone builds a (Buddhist) temple like (the size of) a nutshell, and/or 
makes/adorns/installs(?) a Buddha image like (the size of) a grain of wheat, and/or puts/places a 
relic of the Buddha like the size of one-seventh of a mustard seed, and/or erects a spire of a 
stupa like (the size of) a needle, he will attain the highest merit.’ 

‘By the strength of those meritorious deeds, up in the land of heavenly beings, or down in 
the (world of) human-beings, he will experience great joy and supreme bliss as he likes, and finally 
he will settle in the resting place that is nirvana by the vehicle for (reaching) the state of Buddhahood.’ 

When we had heard (all) these kinds of very good things, we two together had an 
impartial mind and ventured to drive a stake of Xat to build this monastery. By the strength of this 
meritorious deed, may we meet with the superb Maitreya Buddha at a later period, and obtain a 
wonderful prophecy for (reaching) the Buddhahood from the Maitreya Buddha. 


This is followed by a long list of persons who rejoice in the merit, with the wish that 
they all attain Buddhahood. 


Relics: multiple and single, fragmentary and solid 


I have noted above that relics are not produced by accident: they are produced by the 
will-power or resolve of Buddhas. The Pali Dathavamsa, describing the cremation of 


'°5 See above, and Shinohara, ‘The Buddha’s Begging Bowl’, p. 77. 
°° Moriyasu, ‘Uighur Buddhist Stake Inscriptions’, pp. 162-163, with detailed notes. 
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Sakyamuni, states that:!” 


Then, through the power of the gods, the fire was kindled in the pyre; 
Cremated, the Teacher’s body left neither ashes nor soot. 

There remained relics with the lustre of pearls and the gleam of gold 
By the Buddha’s resolve split into many fragments. 


Matrceta states that the Awakened One bequeaths his entire corpus of teachings 
(dharmakaya) to good people; then, after breaking his physical body (rapakaya) into 


fragments, he passes away: 


yas tvam samadbivajrena tilaso ’sthini cirnayan 
atiduskarakaritvam ante ’pi na vimuktavan 


pararthav eva me dharmaripakayav iti tuaya 
duskubasyasya lokasya nirvane ‘pi vidarsitam. 


tatha bi satsu samkramya dbarmakayam asesatab 
tilaso riipakayam ca bbittvasi parinirortab. 


Powdering your bones into tiny particles with the diamond of samadhi, you did not even at the 
end give up your habit of performing most arduous works. 


‘My body of teachings and my physical body both exist for others’ sake.’ Thus even in nirvana you 
taught this unbelieving world. 


For thus, having transferred your body of teachings in its entirety to the virtuous and having split 
your physical body into tiny fragments, you attained parinirvana. 


A similar passage is found in the Da zhidu lun:'” 


Quant [le Buddha] est sur le point d’entrer en Nirvana, il confie le Corps de la Loi dharmakaya) 
au bodhisattva mahasattva Mi /é (Maitreya), 4 Kia ché (Kaéyapa), 4 A nan (Ananda) etc., puis il 
entre enfin dans la concentration du diamant (vajropamasamadhi) et fragmente les os de son corps 
en petits morceux pareils aux grains de sénevé (sarsapa). Ainsi, pour sauver les étres, il n’abandonne 
jamais la force de l’énergie. 


The citations show that Buddhas produce relics to benefit sentient beings, to give them 
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Law, The Dathavamsa, II 46-47, p. 10 (tr, p. 14). My translation owes something to da Cunha, Memoir 
on the History of the Tooth-relic of Ceylon, p. 27, n. 


108 


Bailey, Satapaficasatka, verses 144-146, pp. 143~145 (text) and 178-179 (translation). I owe the reference 
to Scherrer-Schaub, ‘Some Dharani Written on Paper’. With respectful apologies to the translator, I have 
changed his translations of dharmakaya and ripakaya from the capitalized ‘Body of Law’ and ‘Body of 
Form’ to the uncapitalized ‘body of teachings’ and ‘physical body’. The capitalized forms reify and mystify 
the compounds. 


' Lamotte, Le Traité, tome II, pp. 938-942. 
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the opportunity to worship a Buddha after he has passed away, and thereby gain merit. 

In a broader classification system, relics bequeathed by a Buddha are of two types: 
multiple or single, fragmentary or solid. Multiple relics are fragments — the smallest as 
wee as mustard-seeds — that are dispersed after a Buddha’s demise and distributed in 
numerous stépas. The concepts of fragmentation and dispersal are expressed with forms 
of vi + kr or vi + pra + kr: vikirana, vikirimsu, vippakinna, vippakinnata, avippakinna, 
vippakiriyati, vippakiriyatu, vippakirimsu, etc. Dispersed over a wide area, the relics are 
extensive or widespread: here the technical term is vittha@rika in Pali and vaistarika in 
Sanskrit. 


Pali verses on relics recited in Siam begin as follows:'’° 


mabagotamasambuddho  kusinaraya nibbuto 
dhatuvittharakam katva  tesu tesu visesato 

unbiso caturo datha akkhaka dve ca sattama 
asambhinna ca ta satta _ ses bhinna ca dhatuyo. 


Great Gotama, perfectly awakened, passed away in Kusinara 

Having created extensive relics, in varoius places, with their own special qualities 
Seven in number - the cranial bulge, four eye-teeth, and two collar-bones. 
These seven are unbroken, the remaining relics are broken. 


In the Aryasatyakaparivarta — also known as the Bodhisattvagocara-upayavisayavikurvana- 
nirdesa — the Buddha informs Majijuéri that in order to ensure that his relics are widely 
distributed they will be divided into eight parts by eight kings, placed in eight vessels (za 
ma tog), and installed in shrines in each of their countries. One hundred years later ASoka 
will distribute them further.” 

Some Buddhas, however, leave only a single relic, which is described as a ‘single 
mass’ or eka-ghana. This eka-ghana is not, however, a mere small, medium, or large relic 
~— it is something unique, something very special. Eka-ghana means a single mass, solid 
and impenetrable. The only other use of the term I have seen in Buddhist texts is in a 
stock simile which describes a solid mountain, a single mass of rock.'” 

The Pali tradition describes ekaghana relics invariably in terms of gold, as 
‘comparable to a gold ingot’ (suvanna-kkhandha):'"’ 


1. DATI 603.3. sartram suvannakkhandha-sadisam ekaghanam eva hoti. 
2. DA I 580.4. ekaghanassa suvannakkhandbasadisassa dhatu-sarirassa 

3, MAII 122.15. suvannakkhandbo viya ekaghanam dbatusariram titthati. 
4. AA 1 139.7. sariram suvannakkbandho viya ekaghanam ahosi. 


10 Fine Arts Department and Ministry of Education, Phra Boroma Saririkathat, p. 41; old Thai translation 
in Suat mon plae chabap ho phra samut vajirahana, p. 262. 

"! Jamspal, The range of the bodbisattva, pp. 328-329. 

'? Ghana is also the fourth of four stages of development of the foetus: kalala abbuda pest ghana. 


'? For the relevant passages see Appendix II. 
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5. Thupavamsa 172.24. sarivam suvannakkhandhasadisam ekaghanam eva hoti. 
6. Finakalamalini 36.32. sariram suvannakkhandbasadisam ekaghanam eva hoti. 


The Thipavamsa describes the relics of sixteen past Buddhas as ekaghana, starting with 
Dipankara. A stock description states that the relics of the Buddha in question were not 
dispersed (dhatuyo na vikirimsu). In some cases it will note that they ‘remained a single 
mass like a golden image’ (thita ekaghana hutva suvannapatima viya), for example in the 
case of the past Buddha Dipankara. The Thapavamsa is a late (thirteenth century) text, 
but the comparison is found also in a much earlier source, the circa fifth or sixth century 
Buddhavamsa-atthakathé, in this case for the ekaghana relics of the past Buddha Kondajifia, 
Dipankara’s immediate successor. 

The twofold classification may be expressed in a slightly different way: relics may 
be widespread (vittharika, vaistarika) or a single mass (ekaghana). According to the Pali 
texts, the type of relics a Buddha will produce depends on his life-span (@yuppamana) and 
his will (edbitthana). Buddhas who have a long life-span have ample time to teach and 
benefit sentient beings - 40,000 years, for example, in the case of Kakusandha 
(Krakucchanda). Buddhas with a short life-span, like Sakyamuni, who lived to the age of 
eighty, use their will-power to ensure that their relics will be dispersed for the benefit of 
future generations. 

This idea is expressed in the works of the Buddhaghosa, for example in the 
Majjhimanikayatthakatha:'™ 


The bodily relics of short-lived Buddhas are not single masses: by the power of [the Buddhas’} 
resolve they are dispersed. For this reason our Blessed One reflected, ‘I am not abiding long, and 
have been seen by only a few beings: those who have not seen me are far more numerous. Taking 
my relics and worshipping them here or there, they will go to heaven’, and at the time of his 
passing away made the resolve, ‘May my relics be dispersed’. The relic-body (dbatu-sarira) of 
long-lived Buddhas remains in one mass like a golden pillar. 


The corollary of this is that a Buddha who leaves ekaghana relics will have a single stipa, 
and this is expressly stated in the Dighanikayatthakatha (II 580.3): ‘for long-lived Buddhas, 
there is only one cetiya’ (dighayuka-buddhanam hi ekam eva cetiyam hoti)."" This idea is 
implicit in the Bhadrakalpika-sutra. A Buddha who leaves vaistarika relics will leave many 
sttipas. (See Tables 1 and 2). 

The Thipavamsa describes the relics of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded 


"4 Papaicasidani Majjhimanikayatthakatha Yl 122.9 appayuka-buddbanam hi sariradbatu na ekaghana boti, 
aditthananubbavena vippakiriyati. ten’ eva ambhakam pi bhagava, aham na ciratthitiko appakebi sattehi aham 
dittho, yehi na dittho, te va babutara, te me dhatuyo ddaya tattha tattha pijentd saggaparayana bhavissanti ti 
parinibbinakale attano sarivam vippakiriyati ti adhitthasi. dightyuka-buddhanam pana suvannakkhandho viya 
ekaghanam dbatusariram titthati. kassapassapi bhagavato tath’ eva atthasi. 


"? For an interesting description of the construction of a caitya (ekaghanam eva cetiyam) for the ekaghana 
relics of the long-lived Buddha Kassapa, see the commentary on the Vammika-sutta (Majjbimanikayatthakatha 
II 122.17 foll.). 
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(and predicted) Gotama. It describes the stipas of the sixteen whose relics will not be 
dispersed and will be ekaghana. The remaining eight will be dbatuvittharika (see Appendix 
III). So also will those of Gotama, according to the last chapter of the Buddhavamsa (see 
Appendix IV). 

The notion of adbisthana or adhitthana, a complex core concept in Buddhism, 
warrants a study in its own right.""° According to the Abbidharmakosa and Abbidharmadipa, 
‘resolve’ continues to function after an individual’s death, as in the case of Mahakaéyapa’s 
preservation of his skeleton.’ Yasomitra glosses adhisthana here as adhimoksa. 

In the Abbidharmakosabbasya, after the explanation of the four modes of birth, the 
question is raised: since ‘apparitional birth’ (upapaduka) is the best of the four modes of 
birth, why did the Bodhisattva, who possessed the power to choose how and where he 
would be reborn (upapattivasitva), decide to be born in an inferior mode, the womb? One 
the answers proposed is that he did so in order to establish physical relics (Sarira-dhatu), 
the worship of which would lead humans and others to heaven and deliverance. The 
physical forms of deceased apparitional beings do not leave any remains, and vanish like 
an oil lamp. Vasubandhu rejects this explanation, because a Buddha possesses adhisthaniki 
radhi, the supernormal power of adhisthana: even if born apparitionally, he could create 
relics through his will-power.'® And what he resolves must succeed. 


"6 See La Vallée Poussin’s note at Kova VII 119-120; Edgerton, Buddbist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary, pp. 15-16; Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary, p. 28b (adbitthati, adhitthana, adhitthita), 
Cone, A Dictionary of Pali, Part I, pp. 88-89 (adbitthana, adbitthitatt). 

7 Kota VU, 52: Dwarikadas Shastri, p. 1119 kim jrvita evadhisthanam anuvartate atha mrtas capi? mrtasyapy 
asty adbisthanam, aryamahakasyapadbisthanena tad asthisankalavasthanat, Jaini, Abhidharmadipa, p. 402.8 tat 
punar etad adhisthanam na kevalam jivita eva. kim tarhi? adhisthanam mrtasyapi sthirasyaiva tu vastunab 
aryamabakasyapadbisthanena tad asthisankalapasthanasravanat sthirasyasthilaksanasya na mamsarudhiradinam 
asti. 


8 Dradhan, Abhidharma Kosabhasya, p. 119.17 ad 3:9d, Dwarikadas Shastri II 403.14 (the passage came to 
my attention in Kritzer, A Comparison of the Abhidharmakosabbasya, p. 64). Note correction of prajam to 
pujam. Hirakawa et al., Index to the Abhidharmakosabhasya, p. 429. apare tv abub, Sariradhatunam 
avasthapanartham yesu manusya anye ca pijam vidhaya sabasrab svargam ca prapta apavargam ceti upapadukanam 
hi sattvanam bahyabijabhavan mrtandm kayo navatisthate, nisanta iva tailapradyoto ‘ntradhiyate. 
adbisthanikimrddhim bhagavata icchatam na yukta esa paribarah. The Tibetan reads géan dag na re gan dag la 
mi rnams dan, géan dag gis mchod par byas nas, ston phrag gis mtho ris dan, byan grol thob pa rin bsrel sku gdun 
rnams géag pa’i phyir te 6: Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu (A mid fifteenth century Tibetan MS.), New 
Delhi: Tibet House, 1983, 226.7). Cf. the summary in rGyal ba dGe dun grub, Mdsod-tik-thar-lam-gsal-byed, 
p. 149.4, kha cig sku gdun rin bsrel bstan pas gdul bar bya ba rnams rjes su gzun ba’i phyir du yin te, rdzus skyes 4 
ba la ro med pa’i phyir des zer, slob dpon dbyig giten ni, de ni byin rlabs kyi dban gis ‘byun bar "dod pas lan min no 
es gsun no. See also La Vallée Poussin, L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandbu, Tome II, , pp. 29-31. The debate 
— which is recorded in the Vibbasa, and thus goes back, say, to the first century CE or earlier — is of 
considerable interest because schools like the Lokottaravadins did indeed assert that Buddhas were upapaduka 
(see La Vallée Poussin’s n. 2 to p. 30) and because of the relation between relics and adhisthana to be 
discussed below. 
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Ekaghana in the Bhadrakalpika-sttra 


The Bhadrakalpika is an important Bodhisattva satra, a long text in which, inter alia, 
Sakyamuni lists the names of the thousand Buddhas of the Fortunate Zon,!'? followed 
by their ‘biographies’. Roughly the first hundred accounts are in prose, the next hundred 


in verse, followed by a hundred in prose, and so on.'”” Twelve particulars are given for 
each Buddha: 


1) his land or country; 

2) his descent or lineage (ati, gotra), 

3) his light, that is, the extent of the his halo or radiance (prabha); 

4) the name of his father; 

5) the name of his mother; 

6) the name of his son; 

7) the name of his chief attendant (upasthayaka), 

8) the names of the ‘supreme pair, the excellent pair’ @grayuga, bhadrayuga) 
of disciples; 

9) the size and number of his monastic assemblies (annipata); 

10) his life-span @yuhpramana), 

11) the duration of his dispensation ¢addharma); 


12) the extent of his relics @hatu). 


Classification of this sort goes back to early canonical texts, such as the Pali Mahdpadana- 
sutta (Digha-nikaya 14) and Sanskrit Mahavadana-sitra,"' 
the seven past Buddhas including Gotama. The two texts give the names of the bod/i-trees 


which give ten particulars for 


of the seven Buddhas, an important early concept not given in the Bhadrakalpika.’” The 
Pali Jatakanidana gives similar particulars for each past Buddha, including the bodhi-tree 
and two further details: the names of the chief pair of female disciples and the Buddha's 
height. The commentary to the Buddhavamsa adds more details, to total twenty-two.” 
The Mabdavastu of the Lokottaravadin school follows a similar pattern. 

The texts mentioned so far concern past Buddhas. The same modes of description 
are also used for future Buddhas, for example in the ‘prophetic’ texts of various schools 
for the future Buddha Maitreya. The Mahavihara tradition gives the details for ten 


"? Dharma Publishing Staff, The Fortunate Aeon, pp. 488-515. 

"°-This section takes up the bulk of the text, from Vol. II p. 515 to Vol. IV, p. 1479. 

21 For the latter see the excellent new edition by Fukita, The Mahavadanasitra. 

'2 The cult of the Bodhi-tree of one Buddha, Mahabhijfiajianabhibhu, has some importance in the 
Saddbarmapundarika, Chapter 7: see Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, pp. 135-136, 139-140, 142. For 
Mahabhijfiajfianabhibht see Durt, ‘Daitstchisho Nyorai’. 

' The Mahavihira classifications are discussed in detail by I. B. Horner in the introductions to her 
translations of the Buddhavamsa (1975, especially pp. xx-lii) and its commentary (1978), while a general 
survey is given in the Encyclopedia of Buddhism,Vol. IIL, fasc. 3, 1973, ‘Buddha’, especially pp. 358-361. Cf. 
also Hébégirin, Dictionnaire encyclopédique du bouddhisme d’aprés les sources chinoises et japonaises, 3rd fascicle, 
Paris, 1974, pp. 195-196 (‘Butsw’). 
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future Buddhas in a genre of texts that go under the titles Andgatavamsa, 
Dasabodbisattuppattikatha, Dasabodhisatta-uddesa, etc.'* The versions that I have consulted 
do not, however, mention relics. The Bhadrakalpika-sitra (by extension a member of the 
Andagata-vamsa family) gives the appropriate details for the thousand Buddhas, taking a 
time-honoured tradition to the extreme limit. It is interesting that it prefers the cult of 
relics, and hence the caitya or stiépa, over that of the bodhi-tree of the Mahavihara tradition. 
Both cults are equally ancient. 

In the Bhadrakalpika, relics are the last topic about which Bodhisattva Pramuditaraja 
inquires.’ The answer is given for each future Buddha, sometimes mentioning the 
number of stupas. The relics can be either ‘of a single mass’, in which case there will be 
only one stupa, or ‘extensive’, in which case the number of stdpas is not mentioned. That 
ril po gcig, ‘single mass’, of the Tibetan translation is ekaghana, and that rgyas pa, ‘extensive’ 
is vaistarika is now confirmed by the newly-discovered Gandhari fragments of the 
Bhadrakalpika-siitra. These date roughly, on palezographic grounds, to the second or 
third century CE, and come from the region of Bamiyan in Afghanistan.’”° Given the fact 
that neither term has been encountered in epigraphy, the Bamiyan Bhadrakalpika fragments 
are the oldest (approximately) datable reference to the classifications. They predate the 
available Chinese references known to me, as well as the Pali sources. 

The life-span of Buddhas and the duration of their Saddharma is a theme that 
runs through many texts, exemplifying a living concern that found expression in the 
Buddhist imagination. In the Saddbarmapundarika, for example, Sakyamuni announces 
that in future Sariputra will become the Buddha Padmaprabha. He will have a life-span 
of twelve minor kal/pas (not including his youth as a prince); his Saddharma and his 
Saddharmapratiriipaka will each last thirty-two minor ka/pas.'”’ His relics will be extensive, 
constantly revered by humans and gods. The stapas of Dharmaprabhisa (the present 
Pairna Maitrayaniputra) are briefly mentioned: they will be made of gems and fill the 
universe.'”* The predictions of other sravakas in the Saddharmapundarika, do not, however, 
mention their relics or stipas. The information supplied is inconsistent, but the life-span 
and duration of the Saddharma and Pratiripaka are obviously important. (See Table 3 
for the predictions of Chapter 6. Chapters 8 and 9 also give predictions of the future 
Buddhahood of sravakas, with varying details.) 


"4 See e.g. Saddhatissa, The Birth-stories of the Ten Bodbisattas and Martini, ‘Dasa-bodhisatta-uddesa’. Note 
that only Metteyya belongs to the Fortunate Eon, in accordance with Theravadin doctrine: the remaining 


nine future Buddhas are spread over five future zons. 
125 


sku gdun ’pbel bar ’gyur ba. 

6T am grateful to Andrew Glass for this information. 

"7 Kern and Nanjio, Saddbarmapundarika, pp. 64.8-67.9 (prose), 67.10-69.4 (verse); Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, 
pp. 53-56. 

” ratnamayais ca stipaib sa lokadbatub sphuta bhavisyati, Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika, p. 203.1; 
Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, p. 159. 
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Ekaghana in the Vimalakirtinirdesa 


The reference to ekaghana relics in the Vimalakirtinirdesa shows how perilous our 
‘reconstructions’ of Tibetan or Chinese into Sanskrit can be. In Tibetan the passage 
reads as follows:'” . 


de bdin géegs pa de dag yons su mya nan las ‘das nas kyan de bdin gsegs pa re re la yan mchod pa’i phyir 
gcig tu mkbregs pa ma zig pa’i sku gdun gi mchod rten rin po che thams cad las byas pa rgyar ni glin 
chen po béi pa’i “jig rten gyi tshad tsam, "phan du ni tshans pa’i ‘jig rten du phyin pa, gdugs dan, ba dan 
dan, srog Sin bsgren bas mdzes par rab tu byas te, de béin du de bzin gsegs pa thams cad kyi mchod rten so 
sor byas nas ... 


Lamotte translated the passage as follows:'” 


Supposons encore que, ces Tathagata étant entrés dans le parinirvana, il veuille honorer chacun 
d’eux et éléve sur leur corps solide et intact un stipa-reliquaire formé de tous les joyaux, large 
comme le monde 4 quatre grands continents, atteignant en hauteur le monde de Brahma, et orné 
de parasols, de banniéres, d’une hampe et de lampes. 


He reconstructed the Sanskrit as: 


tathagatesu ca parinirvrtesv ekaikasya tathagatasya pijandrtham, ekasminn eva kathore ’kunthite 
Sarire Sartrastupam pratisthapayet sarvaratnamayam, caturmahadvipakalokapramanam ayamena, yavad 
brahmalokam uccaistvena cchattrapatakayastipradipopasobhitam. 


When the Sanskrit manuscript from Tibet became available, Lamotte’s Sanskrit 


reconstruction proved to wide of the mark. The passage reads:'”” 


parinirvrtanam ca tesam tathagatanam ekaikasya tathagatasya pijakarmane ekaghanasyadhikopitasya 
Sarirasya sarvaratnamayam stipam pratisthdpayec caturmahadvipikalokadhatupramanam yavad 


brahmalokam uccaitvena yasticchatrapatakabhir udviddhopasobhitam evam sarvatathagatanam pratyekam 
stlipat karayet 


The printed text, however, is an exact transcription and not an edited text.'** While the 
quality of the Vimalakirti manuscript is generally high, there are scribal errors. A revised 
text, with corrections shown in bold, might read as follows: 


29 Oshika, ‘Tibetan Text of Vimalakirtinirdesa’, p. 234.5 


° Lamotte, L’enseignement de Vimalakirti, p. 372. Lamotte’s primary source was the Tibetan translation 
from the Kanjur. For the merits of four English translations of the Vienalakirtinirdeta, see Nattier, “The 
Teaching of Vimalakirti’. 


"? Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Vimalakirtinirdesa, p. 472. 


32 Soe Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Introduction to Vimalakirtinirdesa and Fiandlokalamkara, 
p. 67. 
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parinirvrtanam ca tesam tathagatanam ekaikasya tathagatasya pujakarmane ekaghanasyavikopitasya 
Sarirasya sarvaratnamayam stipam pratisthapayec caturmabadvipikalokadhatupramanam yavad 
brabmalokam uccaistvena yasticchatrapatakabbir ucchritopasobhitam evam sarvatathagatanam pratyekam 
stupam karayet ... 


For the description of the stapas, Lamotte refers to a formula in the Saddharmapundarika, 
which helps us to correct the Vimalakirti manuscript.’ But it is not this passage which 
concerns us. The key phrase for our purposes is ekaghanasyadhikopitasya Sarirasya, in 
Tibetan geig tu mkhregs pa ma Zig pa’i sku gdun, which we may read as ekaghanasya 
adhikopitasya Sarirasya. In the Bhadrakalpika-sitra, ekaghana is translated as ril po gcig (see 
above). However, the term mkhregs pa used in our text is attested as a translation of 


ghanain the Astangahrdaya-sambita and Manjusrinamasamegiti,** 


and we can safely conclude 
that geig tu mkhregs pa indeed translates ekaghanasya. 

But how can adhikoptasya equal the ma Zig pa’i of the Tibetan? Here we may turn 
to the Indranamabrahmana Avadana of the Divyavadana and the Bhaisajyavastu of the 
Gilgit Vinaya, where we find the phrase etasmin pradese kasyapasya samyaksam- 
buddhasyavikopito ’sthisamghatas tisthati —‘in this place exists the undamaged (intact) complex 
of relics of the Truly and Fully Awakened One Kaégyapa’.'** The Tibetan translation of 
the Vinaya passage reads phyogs ‘di na yan dag par rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas ’od srun gi rin bsrel 
gyi tshogs ma ig par béugs so.'*° This sanctions our correction of adhikopitasya to avikopitasya, 
which better fits the Tibetan ma Zig pa’i. 

The revised reading allows us to add the Vimalakirtinirdesa to the texts that know 
the concept of ekaghana. We find it combined with akopita, are term used with ashti in 
the sense of relics in Avadana literature. Neither point was clear before the Sanskrit 
mansucript was published. 


Ekaghana in the Saddharmapundarika 


We have seen above that the Saddharmapundarika has a lot to say about relics. Mention 
is made of both extensive and single mass relics, but the relation between the two is not 
explicitly stated. *Dhatu-vaistarika, the exact equivalent of the Pali dhatu-vittharika, does 
not occur, but a parallel term Sarira-vaistarika does occur — once only, for the relics of 
the future Buddha Sariputra.'”” 

The great mystery to me is the use of the term ekaghana in the Stipasamdarsana 
chapter, in the story of the Tathagata Prabhitaratna. Obviously the concept is related to 
the ekaghana of the texts we have studied so far. Can we connect it with the term patimd, 


'3 Op. cit., p. 373, n. 5: see Kern and Nanjio p. 338.7. 
'™ See Lokesh Chandra, Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, Supplementary Volume 1, p. 300a. 
5 Cowell and Neil, The Divyavadana, p. 76.26, Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. III, Part 1, p. 74.12. 


°° Otani No. 1030, Dul ba gti = Vinayavastu, Vol. 41, ‘dul ba, ge, 148b4. Note the translation of asthi with 
rin bsrel. 


oe Saddharmapundarika 3:31 (Kern and Nanjio p. 69.2; Hurvitz, Lotus Blossom, p. 56). 
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image, in the Buddbavamsa-atthakatha account? It is true that Buddhavamsa-atthakatha is 
about four centuries later than the Saddharmapundarika. 


Atmabhavavigraha and Ekaghana 


The situation is complicated by the introduction of the term atmabhavavigraha into the 
Saddharmapundarika account, a phrase not used in connection with ekaghana in the other 
texts under study. The compound dtmabhava is frequent in the Saddharmapundarika ~ as 
in other Buddhist texts, including in Pali, in the form attabbava — where it is rendered 
into Tibetan as Jus or sku (honorific)."* Conze, in the glossary to his Vajracchedika 


Prajiaparamita, has the following to say about tmabhava:'” 


Edgerton (s.v.) maintains that this term just means ‘body’, thereby murdering its finer metaphysical 
meaning. Often it does, however, clearly mean the whole person, as at Saddharmapundarika XIII v. 
67: punas ca so pasyati Gtmabhavam / bhaventa dharmam girikandesu. Buddhaghosa gives the traditional 
definition at Visuddbimagga IX 54: attabavo vuccati sariram, kbandba-paticakam eva va, tam upadaya, 
patthatti-matta-sabbavato. “Personal existence” means the body, or all the five skandhas together, 
because dependent on them this mere concept comes about.’ So also Atthasdlini 308, which adds, 
“after the foolish folk who say that ‘this is myself”. It obviously means the sum total of all that 
seems to be built round a self. 


Hurvitz devotes a note to atmabhavavigraha:'” 


Atmabhavavigraha in the Sanskrit. There is a difficulty with the precise meaning of this word. I 
take it to mean a partial or separate manifestation (vigraba) of the essence (atmabbava, ‘self-being’) 
of the Universal Buddha. The Chinese fen shen (‘divided body’ of the Buddha’s body) seems to be 
getting at the same thing. In popular Mahayana lore, a Buddha can divide his own body into an 
infinite number of Buddha-bodies. The Sanskrit ... [translated in Hurvitz’ note 2, p. 373}... seems 
to be saying that he can divide himself up into a great number of Buddhas, any one of whom can 
appear anywhere. 


Conze — discussing the term in the context of a different text entirely, let us remember — 
is over-confident, and does not really clarify the term. I appreciate Hurvitz’ uncertainties, 
but feel he takes the term to far into a rarified Buddhology. The term is used elsewhere, 
and we must try to find what it means in other contexts — and it may have multiple 
meanings. 


Ekaghana: closing questions 


Many questions remain to be explored further. The texts studied here share certain 


8 See Ejima et al., Index to the Saddbarmapundarikasitra, pp. 145-146, including compound forms. 
' Conze, Vajracchedika Prajnaparamita, p. 100. 
149 Totus Blossom, p. 185. 
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phrases, and use them in identical or similar contexts. Phraseologies encode ideologies, 
and the texts share not only terminology but also ideas. How can we explain this? I am 
not convinced by the conventional explanation that Text A copied Text B, or that Text 
B ‘was influenced by’ Text A. I would rather suggest that ideas precede texts (mano 
pubbangama dhamma, in a nutshell) — that common ideologies — along with religious 
attitudes and practices — inspired the texts, and that the phrases were used — recited, 
heard, inscribed — before becoming formalized in the texts we know today. 

Does this mean we can trace the source of the concepts? That is a big question, 
too big to answer. Our texts are certainly not contemporary, ranging from second to 
third century (Gandhari Bhadrakalpika), through early Chinese translations of the fourth 
century, to the slightly later Pali commentaries, to the thirteenth century Thapavamsa. 
The key texts come from Gandhiara and Sri Lanka, those from the latter being later by 
several centuries. We must further sift the shifting sands of Chinese records in an 
attempt to determine whether the early translators or translations have any connections 
with the North-East of India. 

Why did the theory of the two types of relics develop? What function did it 
serve? It seems that from the beginning —- and before the conscious classifications were 
developed - the relics of Sakyamuni were believed to be fragmentary, since they were 
divided into eight portions, and later further distributed by Asoka the Great into 84,000 
stépas. Since the early spread of Buddhism was also a spread of relics and stipas, there 
was a constant need for relics, and for an ideology that explained their significance. As 
products of the resolve of the Tathagata, their cult would produce great results. But what 
was the function of the solid ekaghana relics? Can the belief in solid relics itself be a trace 
of an earlier or alternate belief? Is there any significance in the fact that the relics of 
Kaéyapa, one of the two past Buddhas whose stipas are known to have existed historically, 
are called ekaghana in the Bhadrakalpika-sitra and Buddhavamsa-atthakatha?"' Or was the 
golden mass of ekaghana relics a didactic device, a toxographic contrast, brought in to 
enhance the significance of the mustard-seed fragments? 


Vv 
THE BurDEN OF CONCLUSIONS 


‘Relic’ is a significant unit of meaning in the vocabulary of Buddhism. Relics have 
histories, they are history, and they produce and inspire history and histories. They have 
given rise to literary genres in several languages. Relics are a central focus in the ideology 
of merit. They are integral to the life-story of Gautama Buddha, the Great Sramana, 
which concludes with the distribution of his relics.'” In the long-term view, the career of 


'"' The sources disagree on the other, Kanakamuni: according to the Bhadrakalpika his relics were ekaghana, 
according to the (much later) Thapavamsa they were vaistarika. 


'® This is evident from the extant Mahaparinirvana-siitras, which close with the distribution of relics, and 
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a bodhisattva - of any bodhisattva, although modelled on and elaborated from early 
narrations of the career of Gautama — is intimately connected with relics. A bodhisattva, 
through hundreds of thousands of life-times, must serve hundreds of thousands of Buddhas, 
including, through their relics and reliquaries, past Buddhas. And in future, when the 
bodhisattva becomes a Buddha, he will leave behind relics for others to worship - 
including aspiring future bodhisattvas. 
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APPENDICES 
References to Pali texts are to the editions of the Pal Text Society. 
Appendix I. Dhatu-parinibbana and Dhatu-antaradhana in Pali texts 


1.1. Sumangalavilasini Dighanikayatthakatha III 899.27 (Sampasadaniya-sutta-vannana),; Sammobavinodani 
Vibbangatthakathé 433.5 (Nanavibbanga) 


[Dhatu-parinibbana] 


tini parinibbanani nama, kilesa-parinibbanam, khandha-parinibbanam, dhatu-parinibbanan t. tattha kilesa- 
parinibbanam Bodhi-pallanke ahosi, khandha-parinibbanam Kusinarayam, dhatu-parinibbanam anagate 
bhavissati. 

sasanassa kira osakkanakale imasmim Tambapannidipe dhatuyo sannipatitva Mahacetiyam 
gamissanti. Mahacetiyato Nagadipe Rajayatanacetiyam. Tato Mahabodhi-pallankam gamissanti. 
Nagabhavanato pi devalokato pi Brahmalokato pi dhatuyo Mahabodhi-pallankam eva gamissanti. s@sapa~ 
matta pi dbatuyo na antarayam nassissati. sabba-dhatuyo Mahabodhi-pallanke rasibhata suvannakkhandho 
viya eka-ghana hutva chabbanna-ramsiyo vissajjessanti. ta dasasahassi lokadhatum pharissanti. tato 
dasasahassacakkavala-devata sannipatitva ajja sattha parinibbati, ajja sasanam osakkati, pacchima-dassanam 
dani idam amhakan ti, Dasabalassa parinibbana-divasato mahantataram karufifiam karissanti. thapetva 
anagamino khinasave avasesa sabhavena santhatum na sakkhissanti. dhatasu tejodhatu utthahitva yava 
Brahmaloka uggacchissanti. sasapamattiya pi dbatuya sati ekajalo bhavissati. dhatisu pariyadanam gatasu 
upacchijjissati. evam mahantam anubhavam dassetva dhatusu antarahitasu sasanam antarahitam nama hoti. 


1.2. Manorathapirani Anguttaranikayatthakatha 1 91.3 
(Dhatu-antaradhana] 


tato tattha tattha sakkarasammanam alabhamana dhatuyo buddhanam adhitthanabalena sakkarasammanam 
labhanakatthanam gacchanti. gacchante gacchante kale sabbatthanesu sakkarasammano na hoti. sabbadhatuyo 
Mahabodhi-mande sannipatitva buddhartpam gahetva bodhimande pallamkena nisinnabuddhasarirasirim 
dassenti. dvattimsa-mahapurisa-lakkhanani asiti anuvyafijanani vyamappabhani ti sabbam paripunnam eva 
hoti. tato yamakapatihariyadivase viya patihariyam katva dassenti. tam thanam manussabhitasatto nama 
tattha ganta n’ atthi. 

dasasahassacakkavale pana devata sabba va sannipatitva ajja dasabalo parinibbayati, ito dani patthaya 
andhakaram bhavissati ti paridevanti. atha dhatusarirato tejo samutthaya tam sariram apannattikabhavam 
gameti. tada devasamgho buddhanam parinibbutadivase viya dibbagandhamilaturiyadihi sakkaram karitva 
tikkhattum padakkhinam katva vanditva anagate uppajjanakabuddham passitum labhissama bhagava ti vatva 
sakasakatthanam eva gacchanti. idam dhatu-antaradhanam nama. 


1.3, Sarasangaha 31.21 
(Dhatu-antaradhana] 


dhatu-antaradhanam pana evam veditabbam. kilesa-parinibbanam, khandha-parinibbanam, dhatu- 
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parinibbanan ti. tattha kilesa-parinibbanam Bodhi-pallanke ahosi, khandha-parinibbanam Kusinarayam, 
dhatu-parinibbanam anagate bhavissati. 

katham. [tattha tattha sakkadrasammanam alabhamana dhatuyo buddhanam adhitthanabalena 
sakkarasammanam labhanatthanam gacchanti. gacchante kale sabbatthanesu sakkarasammano na hoti.] 

sasanassa osakkanakale imasmim Tambapannidipe dhatuyo sannipatitva Mahacetiyam gamissanti. 
Evam sabbadhatuyo Mahacetiyato Nagadipe Rajayatanacetiyam tato Bodhi-pallankam gamissanti. 
Nagabhavanato pi devalokato pi brahmalokato pi dhatuyo Mahabodhi-pallankam eva gamissanti. s@sapa-matta 
pi dbatuyo na antara nassissanti. 

evam [sabba-dhatuyo Mahabodhi-mande sannipatitva buddhartpam gahetva bodhimande 
pallamkena nisinnabuddhasarirasirim dassenti. dvattimsa-mah4purisa-lakkhanani asiti anuvyafijanani 
byamappabha ti sabbam paripunnam eva hoti. tato yamakapatihariyadivase viya patihariyam karissanti.] 
chabbanna-ramsiyo vissajjessanti. ta dasasahassi lokadhatum pharissanti. tam thanam manussabhitasatto 
nama tattha ganta n’ atthi. 

dasasahassacakkavala ye pana devata sabba vasannipatitva ajja dasabalo parinibbayati, ajja’eva ca 
sasanam osakkati, pacchima-dassanam idam amhakam. [ito ’dani patthidya andhakaram bhavissati ti 
Dasabalassa parinibbana-divasato mahantataram karufifiam karissanti. thapetva anagamino khinasave avasesa 
sabhavena santhatum na sakkhissanti. 

atha dhatusarirato tejodhatu samutthaya tam sariram apannattibhavam gameti. dhatusarirato 
samutthita jala yava Brahmaloka uggacchissanti. sdsapamattiya pi dbatuya sati ekajala va bhavissati. dhatisu 
pariyadanam gatasu upacchijjissati. evam mahattam anubhavam dassetva dhatuyo antaradhayanti. 
{tada sannipatita-devasamgha buddhanam parinibbutadivase viya dibbagandhamalaturiyadihi sakkaram 
karitva tikkhattum padakkhinam katva vanditva anagate uppajjanakabuddham passitum labhissama bhagava 
ti vatva sakasakatthanam eva gacchanti. idam dhatu -antaradhanam nama.] 


Appendix II. Ekaghana in Pali texts 


II.1.1. Sameyuttanikaya I 181.24 (Anamatagga-samyutta, Pathamo Vaggo). 


seyyatha pi bhikkhu mahaselo pabbato yojanam ayamena yojanam vittharena yojanam ubbedhena acchiddo 
asusiro ekaghano ... 


IL.1.2. Vinaya I 184.23 (Mahavagga). 

seyyatha pi bhante selo pabbato acchiddo asusiro ekaghano ... 

(185.5) selo yatha ekaghano vatena na samirati ... 

[Verse also at Dhammapada 81, Theragatha 643, Anguttaranikaya 379.1, etc.] 


IL.2. Sumangalavilasini Dighanikayatthakatha IL 603, penult 


ye Nee - so 43 ee . - = ae oe ae . id ose Srdise! 
sarivan’ eva avasissimsn ti” pubbe ekasanghate thitatta sariram nama ahosi. idani vippakinnatta sarirani ti 


vuttamsumana-makula-sadisa ca dhota-mutta-sadisa ca suvannasadisa ca dhatuyo avasissimsa ti attho. 


'® Phrases or words from the Mahdparinibbana-sutta are placed in italics. Here the phrase is from the 
description of the cremation of the Buddha’s body (Dighanikaya II 164.3): jhdyamanassa pana Bhagavato 
sarivassa, yam abosi chavi tiva camman ti va mamsan ti va nabark ti va lasika ti va tassa n’eva charika 
paihayittha na masi, sariran’ eva avasissimsu. 
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dighayuka-buddhanam hi sariram suvannakkhandha-sadisam ekaghanam eva hoti. Bhagava pane 
aham na ciram thatva parinibbayami, mayham sasanam na tava sabbattha vittharitam, tasma parinibbutassa 
pi me sasapa-mattam pi dbatum gahetva attano attano vasanatthane cetiyam katva paricaranto mahajano 
sagga-parayano hoti ti, dhatanam vikiranam adhitthasi. 

kati pan’assa dhatuyo vippakinna, kati na vippakinna ti. catasso datha dve akkhaka unhisam ti. ima 
satta dhatu na vippakirimsu, sesa vippakirimst ti. 

tattha sabbakhuddaka dhatu sésepa-bija-matta ahosi, mahadhatu majjhe bhinnatandula-matta, 
atimahati majjhebhinne-mugga-bija-matta ti. 


11.3. Digha-atthakatha-tika II 242.22’ 


samudayesu pavattavoharanam avayavesu dissanato sarirassa avayavabhutani atthini sarirani ti vuttani. na 
vippakirimsa ti sartipen’ eva thita ti attho. ses vippakirimsa ti vatva yatha pana ta vippakinna ahesum tam 
dassetum tattha ti adi vuttam. 


11.4. Sumangalavilasini Dighanikdyatthakatha II 580.3 


vipassi-sammasambuddhe kira parinibbute ekaghanassa suvannakkhandhasadisassa dhatu-sarirassa ekam 


eva cetiyam akamsu. dighayuka-buddhanam hi ekam eva cetiyam hoti. 
11.5. Papaticasidani Majjbimanikayatthakatha II 122.9 


appayuka-buddhanam hi sariradhatu na ekaghana hoti, aditthananubhavena vippakiriyati. ten’ eva amhakam 
pi bhagava, aham na ciratthitiko appakehi sattehi aham dittho, yehi na dittho, te va bahutara, te me 
dhatuyo adaya tattha tattha pajenta saggaparayana bhavissanti ti parinibbanakale attano sariram vippakiriyata 
ti adhitthasi. dighayuka-buddhanam pana suvannakkhandho viya ekaghanam dhatusariram titthati. 
kassapassapi bhagavato tath’ eva atthasi. 


1.6. Manorathaptirani Anguttaranikayatthakatha I 139.6 


[Padumuttara] tassa parinibbutassa sariram suvannakkhandho viya ekaghanam ahosi. sarira-cetiyam pan’ 
ssa ubbedhena sattayojanikam akamsu. itthaka sovannamaya ahesum. haritalamanosilaya mattikakiccam 
telena udakakiccam sadhayimsu. buddhanam dharamanakale sarirappabha dvadasayojanikam phari, 


parinibbuttanam pana tesam rasmi nikkhamitva samanta yojanasatam avatthari. 
IL.7. Thapavamsa 172.24 


dighayuka-buddhanam hi sariram suvannakkhandhasadisam ekaghanam eva hoti. bhagava pana, aham na 
ciram thatva parinibbayami, mayham sasanam na tava sabbattha vittharitam, tasma parinibbutassa pi me 
sasapamattam pi dhatum gahetva attano attano vasanatthane cetiyam katva paricaranto mahajano 
saggaparayano hota ti dhatanam vikiranam adhitthasi. 

kati pana’ssa dhatuyo vippakinna, kati na vippakinna’ ti, catasso datha, dve akkhaka, unhisan ti ima 
satta dhatuyo na vippakinna, ses vippakirimsu. tattha sabbakhuddaka dhatu sésapabijamatta ahosi, mahadhatu 
majjhebhinnatandulamatta, atimahati majjhebhinnamuggabijamatta ahosi. 


1 Dhrases or words from the Di ghatthakatha are placed in italics. 
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IL.8. Finakalamalini 36.32 


dighayuka-buddhanam sariram suvannakkhandhasadisam ekaghanam eva hoti. amhakam pana bhagavato 
dhatuyo solasadonamatta. aham na ciram thatva parinibbayissami, mayham sasanam na tava sabbattha 
vittharitam, tasma parinibbutassa pi sdsapamattam pi dhatum gahetva attano attano vasanatthane cetiyam 
katva paricaranto mahajano saggaparayano hota ti dhatu vikiranattham adhitthasi. 

tasma vippakinna ca avippakinna ca. catasso datha, dve akkhaka, unhisan ti ima satta dhatuyo na 
vippakinna. sesa vippakirimsu. tattha khuddaka sa@sapamatta, majjhima majjhe bhinnatandulasadisa, mahanta 
majjhe bhinnamuggadalamatta. 


tattha khuddaka sumanamakulasadisa; majjhima dhotamuttasadisa; mahanta suvannasadisa. 


Appendix III. Relics and stiépas of past Buddhas according to Thipavamsa and 
Buddbavamsa-atthakatha 


The primary citation is from Thipavamsa. Citations marked by an asterisk are from Buddbavamsa- 
atthakatha, 


1. Dipankara (154.20): 100,000 years 
na h’eva dhatuyo tassa satthuno vikimsu ta 
thita ekaghana hutva suvannapatimi viya. 
sakala-Jambudipavasino manussa ghanakottisuvanna’itthakahi eva chattimsayojanikam mahathapam akamsu 


Dipankaro jino sattha Nandaramamhi nibbuto 
tatth’eva tassa jinathapo chattims’ubbedhayojano. 


2. Kondafifia (155.11) 100,000 years 
tassapi bhagavato dhatuyo na vikirimsu. sakala-Jambudipavasino manussa samagantva sattayojanikam 
sattaratanamayam haritalamanosilaya mattikakiccam telasappihi udakakiccam katva cetiyam nitthapesum ... 
Kondafifio kira sambuddho Candarame manorame 
nibbayi, cetiyo tassa sattayojaniko kato. 
*Kondafifia (BVA 141/202-203) 
Kondafifio nama sambuddho Candarame manorame 
nibbayi cetiyo tassa sattayojaniko kato 
na h’eva dhatuyo tassa satthuno vikirimsu ta 
thita ekaghana hutva suvannapatima viya'? 
sakala-Jambudipavasino manussa samagantva sattayojanikam sattaratanamayam haritalamanosilaya 
mattikakiccam telasappihi udakakiccam katva nitthapesum. 


3. Mangala (155.32) 
tasmim pi buddhe parinibbute dhatuyo na vikirimsu, Jambudipavasino pubbe viya timsayojanikam thapam 
akamsu ... 

uyyane Vasabhe nama buddho nibbayi Mangalo 


tatth’eva tassa jinathtpo timsayojana~m-uggato. 


\45 Puddhavamsa ILI 38 has only a different version of the first verse. 
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4, Sumana (156.11) 
tasmim pi buddhe parinibbute dhatuyo na vikirimsu, Jambudipavasino pubbe viya catuyojanikam thtpam 
akamsu ... 

Sumano yasavaro buddho Aggaramamhi nibbuto 


tatth’eva tassa jinathipo catuyojana-m-uggato. 


5. Revato (156.22) 

tasmim pana buddhe parinibbute dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Revato yasavaro dhiro nibbuto so mahapure 
dhatuvittharikam 4si tesu tesu padesato. 


6. Sobhito (156.30) 

tassapi bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Sobhito varasambuddho Siharamamhi nibbuto 
dhatuvittharikam 4si tesu tesu padesato. 


7. Anomaddasi (157.11) 
Anomadassimhi pana bhagavati parinibbute dhatuyo na vikirimsu. Jambudipavasino paficavisayojanikam 
thijpam karimsu ... 

Anomadassi jino sattha Dhammaramamhi nibbuto 

tatth’eva tassa jinathapo ubbedha pannuvisati. 


8. Paduma (157.28) 

tassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Padumo jinavaro sattha sambuddho Dhammaramamhi nibbuto 
dhatuvittharikam 4si tesu tesu padesato. 


9. Narada (158.1) 
Naradassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo ekaghana ahesum. sabbe devamanussa sannipatitva catuyojanikam thtpam 
karimsu. 

Narado jinavasabho nibbuto Sudassane pure 

tatth’eva tassa thiipavaro catuyojana-m-uggato. 


10. Padumuttara (158.16) 
Padumuttarassapi bhagavato dhatuyo ekaghana ahesum. sabbe devamanussa sannipatitva dvadasayojanikam 
mahathtpam karimsu. 
Padumuttaro jino sattha Nandaramamhi nibbuto 
tatth’eva tassa thipavaro dvadas’ubbedhayojano. 
*Padumuttara (BvA 196/283-284) 
Nandarame kira parinibbuto, dhatuyo pana’ ssa na vikirimsu. sakala-Jambudipavasino manussa samagamma 


dvadasayojanubbedham sattaratanamayam cetiyam akamsu. 


11. Sumedha (158.28) 

Sumedhassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Sumedho jinavaro buddho Medharamamhi nibbuto 
dhatuvittharikam asi tesu tesu padesato. 
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12. Sujata (159.8) 
Sujatassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo ekaghana ahesum. Jambudipavasino tigavutam thapam karimsu ... 
Sujato jinavaro buddho Silaramamhi nibbuto 


tatth’eva cetiyo tassa tini gavuta-~-m-uggato. 


13. Piyadassi (159.21) 
Piyadassissa bhagavato pi dhatuyo ekaghana ’va ahesum. Jambudipavasino sannipatitva tiyojanikam 
mahathtpam akamsu ... 

Piyadassi munivaro Salalaramamhi nibbuto 

tatth’eva tassa jinathtipo tini yojana-m-uggato. 


14. Atthadassi (160.2) 

tassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Atthadassi jinavaro Anomaramamhi nibbuto 
dhatuvittharikam 4si tesu tesu ca ratthato. 

*Atthadassi (BvA 219/315) 

Anomarame parinibbayi, dhatuyo pan’ ssa adhitthanena vikirimsu. 


15. Dhammadassi (160.10) 
Dhammadassissa pana bhagavato dhatuyo ekaghana ahesum. Jambudipavasino tiyojanikam thapam akamsu 


Dhammadassi mahaviro Kelaramamhi nibbuto 
tatth’eva thipavaro tassa tini yojana-m-uggato. 


16. Siddhattha (160.20) 

tassapi bhagavato dhatuyo na vikirimsu. catuyojanikam ratanamayam thaipam akamsu ... 
Siddhattho munivaro buddho Anomaramamhi nibbuto 
tatth’eva tassa thipavaro catuyojana-m-ussito. 


17. Tissa (160.33) 
tassapi bhagavato dhatuyo na vikirimsu. dhatuyo gahetva tiyojanikam thapam akamsu ... 
Tisso jinavaro buddho Nandaramamhi nibbuto 


tatth’eva tassa thiipavaro tini yojana-m-ussito. 


18. Phussa (161.8) 
tassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Phusso jinavaro sattha Sunandaramamhi nibbuto 
dhatuvittharikam Asi tesu tesu ca thiipato. 
*Phussa (BvA 235/336) 
dhatuyo kir’ ssa vittharika ahesum. 


19. Vipassi (161.17) 
tassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo na vikirimsu. sabbe devamanussa sannipatitva dhatuyo gahetva sattayojanikam 
thapam akamsu. 

Vipassi jinavaro viro Sumittaramamhi nibbuto 


tatth’eva so thipavaro sattayojaniko kato. 
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20. Sikhi (161.29) 
Sikhissa bhagavato dhatuyo ekaghand hutva atthamsu. sakala-Jambudipavasino pana manussa dhatuyo gahetva 
tiyojan’ubbedham sattaratanamayam thipam akamsu. 

Sikhi munivaro buddho dusséramamhi nibbuto 

tatth’eva tassa thipavaro tini yojana-m-uggato. 
*Sikhi (BVA 247/352) 
tassa kira bhagavato dhatuyo ekaghana hutva atthamsu, na vippakirimsu. sakala-Jambudipavasino pana 
manussa tiyojanubbedham sattaratanamaya-himagirisadisasobham thapam akamsu. 


21. Vessabht (162.9) 

Vessabhussa pana bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsvu ... 
Vessabht jinavaro sattha Khemaramamhi nibbuto 
dhatuvittharikam 4si tesu tesu padesato. 

*Vessabht (BvA 252/360) 

dhatuyo pan’ ssa vippakirimsu. 


22. Kakusandha (162.19) 
tassa pana bhagavato dhatuyo na vikirimsu. sabbe sannipatitiva dhatuyo gahetva gavut’ubbedham thapam 
akamsu ... 

Kakusandho jinavaro sattha Khemaramamhi nibbuto 

tatth’eva tassa j thipavaro givutam nabham uggato. 


23. Konagamana (162.30) 
tassa bhagavato dhatuyo vikirimsu ... 
Konagamano sambuddho Pabbataramamhi nibbuto 


dhatuvittharikam asi tesu tesu padesato. 


24. Kassapa (163.7) 
Kassapassa pana satthuno dhatuyo na vikirimsu. sakala-Jambudipavasino manuss4 sannipatitva ek’ekam 
suvann’itthikam koti-agghanakam abbhantaraptranattham, manosilaya mattikakiccam, telena udaakakiccam 
karonta yojan’ubbedham thiipam akamsu ... 

kassapo ca jino sattha setavyayam hi nibbuto 

tatth’eva tassa jinathipo yojan’ubbedham uggato. 
*Kassapa (BvA 270/386) 
dhatuyo kir’ ssa na vikirimsu. sakala-Jambudipavasino manussa sannipatva ekam ekam suvannitthikam 
kotiagghanakam ratanavicittam bahi racanattham ekamekam addhakoti-aghanakam abbhantarapiranattham 
manosila mayam mattikakiccam telena udakakiccam karonto yojanubbedham thipam akamsu. 


[Closing summary] 


Dipankaro ca Kondafifio Mangalo Sumano tatha 
Anomadassi buddho ca Narado Padumuttaro 
Sujato Piyadassi ca Dhammadassi naruttamo 
Siddhatthabuddho Tisso ca Vipassi ca Sikhi tatha 
Kakusandho Kassapo citi solas’ete mahesayo 
thiipappamanam etesam paliyam yeva dassitam 
yasma tasma maya sadhu te sabbe pi pakasita 
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thapa saddha jana sadhu te vandeyyatha sadaram. 
sesanam pana atthannam sugatanam hitesinam 


dhatuvittharika asum tesu tesu padesato. 


Sadhujanamanopasadanatthaya kate Thapavamse vijjamanathipanam buddhanam thipakatha c’eva sabbesam 
santike abhiniharakatha ca samatta. 


Appendix IV. Relics of Gotama according to Buddhavamsa Chap. XXVIII 
(Dhatubhajaniyakatha) 


1. Mahagotamo jinavaro Kusinaramamhi nibbuto 


dhatuvittharikam 4si tesu tesu padesato. 
(vv. 2-12 list the relics and their locations) 


13. dhatuvittharikam asi Gotamassa mahesino 


paninam-anukampaya ahu poranka tadi ti. 


Appendix V. Some references to vaistarika-dbatu in Sanskrit texts 
V.1. Saddharmapundartka 1:84 (Kern & Nanjio p. 26.7; Hurvitz 19) 


[of the past Buddha Candrasiryapradipa] 

tam eva ratrim tada yami madhyame parinirvrto hetuksaye va dipah | 
Sarira vaistariku tasya cabhit stipana kotinayuta anantaka | | 

(de yi sku gdun sin tu rgyas gyur te) 


V.2. Saddharmapundarika 3:31 (Kern & Nanjio p. 69.2) 


Sariravaistarika tasya tayinab susatkrto naramarutais ca nityam. 
(skyob pa de yi sku gdun rgyas ’gyur te) 


V.3. Saddbarmapundarika 410.12 (Hurvitz 296) 


parinirvrtasya ca me kulaputra ye dhatavas tan anuparindami. atmana ca tvaya kulaputra mama dhatanam 
vipula poja kartavya vaistarikas ca te dhatavab kartavyab stapanam ca bahini sahasrani kartavyani ... 

(411.6) atha khalu naksatrarajasamkusumitabhijfia sa sarvasattvapriyadarsano bodhisattvo 
mahasattvas tam bhagavantam candrastryavimalaprabhasaériyam tathagatam parinirvrtam 
viditvoragasaracandanacitam krtva tam tathagatatmabhavam samprajvalayamasa. dagdham nisantam ca 
tathagatatmabhavam viditva tato dhatan grhitva rodati krandati paridevate sma. atha khalu 
naksatrarajasamkusumitabhijiia sa sarvsattvapriyadaréano bodhisattvo mahdsattvo ruditva kranditva 
paridevitva saptaratnamayani caturagitikumbhasahasrani karayitva tesu tams tathagatadhatin praksipya 
saptaratnamayani caturagitistipasahasrani pratisthapayamasa yavad brahmalokam uccais tvena 


cchatravalisamalamkrtani pattaghantasamiritani ca. 
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V.4. Divydvadina 26, Pamsupradinavadana, Cowell & Neil 379.9 
bhagavad-dhatum ca vistarim karisyati. 
V.5, Divyavadina 26, Péamsupradanavadana, Cowell & Neil 368.23 
pasyasi tvam Ananda darakam yena tathagatasya patre pamévafijalih praksiptah. evam bhavantah. ayam 
Ananda darako ‘nena kuéalamilena varsaéataparinirvrtasya tathagatasya pataliputre nagare Agoko namna 
raja bhavisyati caturbhagacakravard dharmiko dharmaraja yo me Sariradhatin vaistarikan karisyati caturasitim 
dharmarajikasahasram pratisthapayisyati. 
V.6. Divyavadana 26, Pamsupradinavadina, Cowell & Neil 379.19 
api ca maharaja tvam bhagavata vyakrtah. varsaSataparinirvrtasya mama pataliputre nagare oko nama raja 
bhavisyati caturbhagacakravarti dharmarajo yo me Sariradhatan vaistarikan karisyati caturasitim 
dharmarajikasahasram pratisthapayisyati. 


V.7. Divyavadina 26, Pamsupradanavadana, Cowell & Neil 380.17 


tato raja bhagavacchariradhatum vistarisyamiti caturangena balakayena gatva ’jataSatrupratisthapitam 
dronastipam utpatya Sariradhatum grhitavan ... 


V8. Divyavadina 26, Pantsupradinavadana, Cowell & Neil 381.8 
na yadi vaistarika dhatavo bhavisyanti. 
V.9. Divyavadina 26, Pamsupradinavadina, Cowell & Neil 388.2 


stapair vicitrair girisrngakalpais chattradhvajaig cocchritaratnacitraih | 
saméobhita me prthivi samantad vaistarika dhatudharah krt4é ca | | 
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